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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 00’8 ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2 vols., demy 8vo, of about 1,200 asin tins Fifty Maps, &c., cloth extra, 28s. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL U. S. GRANT. 


By a special arrangement with the American Publisher, Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. have’ much pleasure in announcing that they have secured the English and 
Continental Copyright of this reat Work ; which will be published in England and America on the same day. - : 

The FIRST OLUME will be be delivered on December ist next, and the SECOND VOLUME some few weeks later, but Subscriptions and Orders can be received only 
for the complete work. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPANESE ART. UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE WITH AUDSLEY’S “ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN.” 


THE PICTORIAL ARTS of JAPAN. Illustrated with Eighty Plates. Executed by Chromolithography, 


togravure, and Native Engravings on Wood and Copper, and a large number of Woodcuts, &c., printed in the body of the work. With General and Descriptive 
Text by WILLIAM. ANDERSON, -R.C.S., late Medical Officer to H.M.’s Legation in Japan. ‘ 


ists’ Proof Copies, £12 12s.; Ordinary Copies, £88s. Full particulars and conditions of publication will be sent on application, 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


NEEDLEWORK as ART. By Lady Marian Alford. 


1 vol., royal 8vo, bound in white linen, gilt edges, with nearly 100 Full-page and smaller Woodcuts, Fifteen Photogravures, &c., being fac-simile reproductions of 
Ancient Needlework, price 42s. 


«” An Edition de Luxe, printed on the best paper (100 Copies only). Royal 4to, vellum extra, gilt edges, £4 4s. 

















NORTH BORNEO: Explorations and Adventures on the Equator.| NEW ZEALAND RULERS and STATESMEN. By William 
By the late FRANK ey a ey oo of the Chemical Society and~Associate of the Institute of GISBORNE. Crown 8yo, with about Thirty Portraits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Wi hical Sketch by JOS N Illus- 
ee tte est ec, ine ae ee SPECIAL NOTICE.—MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NAUTICAL NOVEh. 


FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to IRELAND, 1831—1881. By |A STRANGE VOYAGE. Three Vols. will be ready at all Libraries 
R. BARRY O'BRIEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. IL., completing the Works on November 1. 
*,* Tg 


° [Just ready. 
he Two Volumes (complete Work) may now be had, each 16s. 


vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Tllustrations and a Map, cloth extra, 21s, 


. THE HIGHLANDS of CANTABRIA; or, Three Days from 
LIFE and TIMES of General Sir EDWARD CECIL, Viscount England. By MARS ROSS, Author of “My Tour in the Himalayas,” and H. STUNEHEWER 


s COOPER, Author of “ Coral Lands,” &c. Illustrations from Original Photographs. 

Wimbled Colonel of an English Regiment in the Duteh Service, 1605-1631, and fH “ . 

Majesty's tort Honourable Privy Council, 1628—I6i8. By CHARLES DALTON, FRGRY ¢ vols, | PROTESTANTS from FRANCE in their ENGLISH HOME. By 
emy 8vo, price na few days. 


8. W. KERSHAW, F.S.A., of Lambeth Palace Library. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE JOURNAL of MARY FRAMPTON. From the Year 1799 to 


1 vol., demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, &c., cloth extra, 14s. 
rents which Occurred during that, Period. Edited, with ‘Notes’ ty ‘nee ‘Niece: HAkie® | [HH LIFE and SPEECHES of Mr. JOSEPH COWEN, M.P. With 
GEORGINA MUNDY. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. Just ready. Steel I ortrait and View of Stella Hall, from Photographs taken expressly for this Work, By Major 
FORTY THOUSA LES OVER LAND ond WATER Th or ag AA bw a oe ns beer Fo. te a -_ Grant: Historical Sketches, 
ND MI a e -y &C. 0 race @ of Mr. Cowen’s great Speeches. a 

Journal of a Tour through the British Empire and America. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT | BALLADS and POEMS from the PACIFIC. By Philip Garth. 

With Illustrations, Engraved under the direction of Mr. Henry Blackburn. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 218 Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. Sow veniie. 
THROUGH the KALAHARI. By G.A. Farini. With Numerous | A LARGER HISTORY of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA to 
Illustrations from Photographs by “ Lulu.” Demy 8vo, cloth extra. the Chess 4 President footy /gnigicetion. By bo dy BETWwoRtn 3 een, 

ica r ™ Author o oun 8’ History o e “i States.” strated by Maps, Plans, Portraits, anc 

MISCELLANIES: Prose and Verse. By William Maginn. With other Engravings.” Small 4to, cloth extra, price 14s. a eR Te See ee a 
Manse, .Eitted ty B. W. MOWERS ea men ann 5 ae HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Volume X. June to 
THE PURPLE LA N D that A N D ST. Travels and Ad- November, 1885, containing Original and Complete Stories, ‘ ‘ontributions by Leading Writers in 
tree in the Banda Oriental, South America. By W. H. HUDSON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, as bm oe ee ye SO, San ty Ce eee sane — 
NEW WORK BY WILL CARLETON, AUTHOR OF “FARM BALLADS,"&. 9 Ca= BERLIN SOCIETY. | By | Count Paul Vasil, Author of The 

CITY BALLADS. By Will Carleton. Small 4to, with Numerous SCIENCE of ‘e THEORY en] 

Illustrations, cloth extra, - 4 edges, 12s, 6d. ? [In a few days. THE SCIENCE of DRESS in THEORY and PRACTICE. By Ada 


LEGE S and SUPERST 0 Ns » f the s ' By Bassett. With = Balers, Lecturer to the National Health Society, &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 


- In this Volume Miss Ballin, whose writings on the subject of Healthy Dress are widely known, 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. gives a resumé of all her previous publications on the subject, in the form of a consecutive treatise. 


NEW GUINEA: an Account of the Establishment of the British |THE LAST DAYS of the CONSULATE. From the French of M. 
Protectorate over the Southern Shores of New Guinea. By CHARLES LYNE, Special Com- FAURIEL, Member of the Institute of France, and Secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions 
missioner for the ‘“* Sydney Morning Herald.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. Edited, witn Introduction, by M. L, LALANNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 











NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
JOHN HAILE: a Story of Successful Failure. By the Author of “Sleepy Sketches; or How we Live and How we do not Live.” 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


DON LUIS; or, the Church Militant. By Ivan Theodore. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 


. NOVELS IN PREPARATION. 

DEDHAM PARK. By John Bradshaw. Three vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. A STRANGE VOYAGE. By W. Clark Russell. Three vols., cr. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

MARGARET GRANTLEY. By Miss L. Higgin. Two vols., crown 8vo, 21s. | MISS MONTIZAMBART. By Miss Hoppus. Two vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 
BY THE CORNISH SEA. By the Rev. John Isabell, Two vols., 21s. 








NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. | TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 


ANIMAL STORIES, OLD and NEW. Told in Pictures and Prose. Square crown $vo, cloth extra, with Forty-eight Full-page Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. each. 


By HARRISON WEIR. 4to, fancy boards, Fifty-six Coloured and Plain Pages of Illustrations, 5s. 





iow vent. 1, THE VANISHED DIAMOND. 
THE KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A Story about Things you would 2. THE ARCHIPELAGO on FIRE. 
certainly see if you went through the Key-Hole. By GERTRUDE JERDON. Crown 8yo, 


numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
The First Volume, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d , gilt edges, Ss. 


|THE VOYAGE of the AURORA. By H. Coliingwood, Author of 





H | “ Under the Meteor Flag.’ Crown 8yo, Illustrated, plain edges, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. [Now}ready. 

’ ‘ ° . P “ 
ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. A charming Illustrated Magazine. |THE KING of the TIGERS. By Louis Rousselet, Author of “The 
; 2 I Boy,” &c., wi ions, Sma yo, pli vlges, 5e.; wi 

I is wonderful in its wealth of shitenes tabenatimenbhtenanns~ets Pen, —— y c., With numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo, plain edges, ‘ 1m 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188, Fuzer Srreet, E.C. 
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T°, ‘NOVELISTS, DRAMATISTS, and 


others.—A LADY, possessing a Type-Writer, desires EMPLOY- 
Manuscripts carefulty and promptly copied, — Address, for 
jon wall and terms, J. B., 79, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


ORRESPONDENCE and CULTURE 


CLASSES. —History, Literature, French. Fortnightly Papers, Six 
Certificates. Prizes,—E., Mr. Bolton, Savile-strect, Hull, 


IOLOGY.—GEORGE MASSEE, 


F.R.M.S,, will deliver a COURSE of TEN LECTURES at SOUTH 
PLACE INSTIT UTE, FINSBURY, on TUESDAY EVENINGS, at 8 o'clock. 
First Lecture, OCTOBER 20TH, Subject: “MATTER and FORCE,” 
Tickets for the Course, 58.; Simgle Lecture, 1s, 


ConraD TuH1Es, Hon. Sec, 


A YOUNG EDUCATED CAPITALIST 


WANTED to go to New Zea!vnd or Australia immediately. One 
having £2,000 to pe to invest can make a fortune in five years, —Address, 
seat W. barticulars, to **X, X.,” Brown, Gould, & Co., 45, New Oxford- 
Stree Cc, 


EN to TWO THOUSAND FACSIMILE 


Jet-Black COPIES of any CIRCULAR, Drawing, or Music (309 an 
an hour), by a New Machine, a marvel of simplicity and expedition,—Free 
= safe by parcels post for 21s, from A, CLARK, 4, High-street, Bridgnorth, 

‘opshire, 


Books BOUGHT.—To Executors, 


Lg = &c,—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, cage and 

‘and, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 

LIBRANIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 

give the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent, Kemovals 
without trouvle or expense to vendors. _Eatablished 1816, 


THE AUTHOR of many Published Writings 


Travels, History, Poetry, Philosophy, Biography, &c. } is PREPARED 
to EXWCUTE ORIGINAL WORK, COMPILATION, er TAANSLATION 
from French, + weg Italian, or Swedish.—Apply, with real name and 
addross, in confidence, t 0 MS,, care of E, Slatcher, Newsagont, 2, Nine Elms, 
Demnoticeds 8.W. Post-cards or letters giving initials only will not 

notic 


POPULAR LECTURES.—Mr. C. C. MAX- 


WELL, Windsor-street, Dundee, is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS for 

the Delivery of his Lectures oa “*The Humour of To-Day,” * 
Humour,” * Thomas Hood,” “ Scottish Tongue,” ** Tennyson, 
Essayists,” “ French Revolution,” 

“* He treated his theme in a masterly mannor.”—Paisley Express. 

“* What a popular lecture ought to be.”—Aberdeen Express, 

= , Listen to with i attention,” "—Uiverston News. 
interest of his audience, and frequently 
nal them to mirth, — Dumfries Standard, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE cage TION— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, 
receives TWELVE Pupils. First-c} ass general Education; ene 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarships, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, ps, 200 guineas. 


Just published, Second Edition, Rev ised and Illustrated, price 3s, 6d, 


HE OWENS COLLEGE COURSE of 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. Part I. THE Fro@: an INTRODUCTION 
to ANATOMY and HISTOLOGY, By A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D,, F.R.S., 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Owens College, 
Victoria University. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO, Manchester; J. E, CORNISH, 


















































MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 


“ The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting Theo- 
logical knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular Theo- 
logical doctrines,” je 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1885-6. 
PRINcIPAL—Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D, 


Pauline Epistles : Tuesday and Thursday, at 9 A... 

Aristotle : Tuesday, at 10 A.M, 

Tertullian : Thursday, 10 A.M. 

Doctrinal Theology : Thursday, 11 A.M. 

Elocution or Conference ; Thursday, 12 NOON, 

VicE-PRINCIPAL—Rev. J, ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

Old Testament, Pentateuch : Monday, 2 P.M., and Wednesday, 12 NOON’ 

Senior Hebrew: Monday, 3 P.M., and Friday, 12 NOON, 

Middle Hebrew : Wednesday and Friday, 9 A. a 

Junior Hebrew : Wednesday and Friday, 11 A.» 

Old Testament, History of Religion ; W eine and Friday, 10 A.M. 

Professor C, B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 

Psychology and Logic : Tuesday, 9 and _ M., and Friday, 12 NOON, 

Ethics; Tuesday, 1! A M., and Friday, 3 P. 

Mental Philosophy: Tuesday, 12 NOON, fate Friday, 4PM. 

For further information, please apply to the Principal, the Rev, JAMES 
DRUMMOND, by letter, or at the Hall before any of his Lectures ; or to 

R. D, DARBISHIRE, aie B. A. 
Secs, 








Rev. H. ENFIELD DoW Nom, B.A, 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Mr. H. A. SALMONE will give TWO LECTURES a-week on ARABIC. 
—Apply to the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 





NEW POEM.—Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 


J] BARTOUM. By A Camprioce UNDER- 


GRADUATE, 
HEYWoop & SON, Manchester. ViCKERS, 317, Strand. 
Order anywhere. 


HUGH CONWAY; 
Feap. Svo, One Shilling, 
‘TH LAST COMPLETED NOVELETTE 


HUGH CONWAY, Never before Published, consists of ONE 
CoNTINUOUS STORY, entitled 


“SLINGS AND ARROWS,” 
FORMS 
ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for 1885. 
“DARK DAYS,” 


The Novelette by HvuGu Conway from which the Drama now being per- 
formed at the Haymarket Theatres is taken, One Shilling. 





The first 6 vols, of ARROWSMITN'S BRISTOL LIBRARY are— 


CALLED BACK, By Huau Conway oe ee 331,000 
BROWN EYES, By MAYCROMMELIN ., «eo oe 3,000 
DARK DAYS. By HuGH CONWAY .. PP ee +» 200,000 
FORT MINSTER, M.V. By Sir E. J. REED. M.P, oe 15,060 
THE RED CAKDINAL. By FRANCES ELLIOT oe we 10,000 
THE TINTED VENUS. By F, ANSTEY .. ° - 53,009 


Bristol; J. W. ARROWSMITII, London : SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & Co, 
And Railw. "y Bookstails, 


PDHCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lousarp Sraeet 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1783, 


ingpeanges against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world, 








Loss claims d with ptitude and liberality. 
Francis By Ae MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries, 
UPERIOR SECONDHAND FURNI- 


TURE.—SPILLMAN and CO,’S celebrated old-established FURNISH- 
ING WAREHOUSES, 14 and 4, Newcastle-strect, Strand, contain the 
largest assortment in old marqueterie, antique oak, elegant inlaid Sheraton, 
Chippendale, Adams, and newest styles by Gillow and others, large hand- 
some sideboards, dining tables, bookcases, cabinets, wardrobes, and bed- 
room suites at considerably below their original cost, renovated and sent 
home equal to new; also office furniture and Turkey carpets. The very 
best value offered, Comparisons invited, Shippers supplied. 


MEMORY & SUCCESS, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Mr. Ricwarp A. Proctor, and others. 

rof. LOISETTE, 37, NEw OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


No, XLI, 














Price Six Shillings, 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


For OCTOBER, 1885, 
THE GLORIA in EXCELSIS, 
JESSOPP’S DIOCESAN HISTORY of NORWICH, 
BUDDHISTIC THEOSOPHY, 
FREMANILE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
THE POSITION of the OLD IRISH CIIURCH. 
h. LUCA della ROBBIA and his SCHOOL, 
. THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION, 
. DID the STATE ENDOW the CHURCH ? 
9, THE NEW PLURALITIES ACT. 
10, LANSDELL'’S “ RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA,” 
11, THE REVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT, =I, 
SHORT NOTICES, 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Newestrect-square, 
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Brneining Portinl # of me tae rary and mfp = 2 of Prints 
Esq.— Select Modern 
Library of Svientif ~F "adlionase Books—and other 


Proverties. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 


age od ae their ROOMS, 115, + ged Samy we, y 
TUESDAY, Octo 13, and Three Following t 1 o'clock 
the REMAINING PORTION of the MISCELLANEOUS "LIBRARY at 
PORTFOLIOS of PRINTS of the late J. ORDE HALL, Esq., removed from 
Hadham, Herts (by order of the Lan | SELECT on LIBRARY 
of Standard SCIENTIFIC and MISCE NEOUS BOOKS of en eminent 
DIVINE; LINGUISTIC, CLASSICAL a MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS from 
an old Country Library; and PORTION of the STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, 
embracing many Works on eB Fm ae of Important Sales— 
Books on Eastern Lang gs of Learned Societies, &c, 


Catalogues in preparation, and will be forwarded on receipt of postcard, 


Surplus Stock of High-Class Modern Illustrated Works, 
Books on Art, Decoration, and Fashion, Stereotype and 


Copper-plates, &c, 
ME ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 


UCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANE, “2.2, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, and Following Days, at 1 o'clock, a Large 
Quantity of SURPLUS STOCK, Bound and in Quires, comprising 269 vols, 
of Lacroix’s Illuminated Works, imperial 8vo (pub, £1 L1s. 6d.—2U3 Challa- 
mel’s History of Fashion (28s.)}—100 Audsley and Bowes’s Keramic Art 
(£2 2s.), and 100 Japanese Marks and Seals (£2 2s.)—600 Prescott’s 
Mexico, 24) Peru, and 400 Ferdinand and Isabella, with the Stereotype 
Plates of the Three Books—250 Motley’s Dutch Republic, and the Stereo. 
Plates, and 400 of the three-volume Edition, crown 8vo (15s.)—390 Mitra’s 
Indo-Aryans, 2 vols. —397 Vizetelly’s Berlio, 2 vols.—10 Shakespeare's 
Works, 15 vols., imperial fvorl27 Jacox’s Shakespeare Diversions—s3 
Schiller’s Works, 12 vols.—2 Dickens’s Works, Edition ds Luxe, 30 vols.— 
and 100 Life of C. J. Mathews, 2 ven—t2 Penley on Water-Colours, Large 
Edition—t8 Nesfield’s Archi and the Copper. 
Plates—10 Morris’s Birds, 8 vols. “a Clark's Mollusca—200 Watts and 
Richardson’s Chemistry, 3 vols. —1,800 My Sunday Friend, 4to, fancy 
boards—Photo Musical Albums—Morocco Bibles—Cassell’s and other ito 
Illustrated Publications. 

Catalogues are preparing, 














Now publishing, price 5s, 


HE LAWS concerning RELIGIOUS 
WORSHIP: also MORTMAIN and CHARITABLE USES, By 
JOHN JENKINS. 
London ; WATERLOW Bros. & LAYTON, 24, Birchin-lane, 


WILLIAM TYNDALL’ FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Re 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 

This Edition of the First English T: of the now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
oyal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8S. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 


* Put up a Picture in your room.”—LEIGH HUNT. 





lati. Pentateuch 











THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 


NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europa, 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the a the ewan owe Academy, &e, 


.NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now Publishing. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the Collection. 


PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 





FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commens 
taries by the Kev, STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 

Copies of REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, and Rake Works 
from the PRINT-KOOM, BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, ** Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 
Pross Notices, free per post. 

Fine-Art pnettinacnsl pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 


__ THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
281, REGENT STREET, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Subscriptions from ONE GUINEA per Annum 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, postage free. 














All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S 


| SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained from 
| Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester; 


and (by order) from all Booksellers. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Sr., anv 2, Kine Str., Cuzarsive. 
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PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION.—In 8vo, half Persian morocco. 


STANEOR D’S 
PARLIAMENTARY 


COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 
With Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population 
Tables, and other Particulars relating to County Statistics, Local Administration, 
and the New Parliamentary Constituencies. 


The Maps include, in addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of England and 
Wales, and Plans of Towns returning more than Two Members, coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS, 


.THE ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS, 


AND THE FOLLOWING 
MAPS, 


PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL 


1. Geological Map of Great Britain. | 18. October Rainfall and Temperature in England and 


2. Orographical do. oO. | 14. November do. do. [Wales. 
3. River Basins of England and Wales. | 15. December do. do. 

4, January Rainfall and Temperature in England and | 16. Distribution of Population in England and Wales. 
5. February do. do. [Wales. | 17. Occupations in England and Wales. 

6, March do. do. | 18. Agriculture do. 

7. Avril do, do. | 19. Coalfields do, 

8. May do, do. | 20. Death Rate do. 

9, June do. do. | 21. Registration Counties in England and Wales. 

10. July do. do. | 22. Parliamentary Representation do. 

11. August do. do. | 23. Dioceses of the Established Church of England and 
12. September do. do, Wales. 








Loxvox: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cuantye Cross, 8.W._ 








Just published, royal Svo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s, 6d.; half-vellum, 15s. 


SARDINIA AND ITS RESOURCES. 


By ROBERT TENNANT, Esq., late M.P. for Leeds. 
Containing Chapters on the Historical Development of the Island and its People, its Geology, 
Antiquities, Agriculture, Mines, Trades, Railways, Sports, and present 
Political and Social condition. 
Lonpox: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cuarinc Cross, S.W. 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON 15th OCTOBER. 
Feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; or half-morocco, 15s, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, ETYMOLOGICAL, ayn PRONOUNCING. 
Based on the New Edition of ‘‘ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary.” 





Loypoyn: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Oxp Baitey. 





Ready this day, price 6d. 
SANCTIONED BY THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WRITTEN DESIGN. By T. R. Ablett, Superintendent 
to the School Board for London. 
“The exorcise renders the making of running patterns casy and interesting, and it will be found to develop 


habits of neatness and accuracy in those who write badly. It enables anyone, who can write, to design a 
simple border.” 


Lonpvon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lire, Henrietta Srreet, W.C. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 








WARD & DOWNEY’S 
Mn ilMcninssol 


In2 vols., large crown Svo, with an Original Etching of 
Charles ITI,, and Eleven other Portraits, 25s. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London 


under Charles II. By J. FITZGERALD MOL- 

LOY, Author of “Court Life below Stairs; or, 

London Under the Georges,” &c. 
“ Interesting as the period dealt with must of necessity 
be, Mr. Molloy’s volumes gain additional value from the 
obvious labour which he has bestowed upon the im- 
portant point of securing absolute historical accuracy ; 
and this, together with the illustrations of Court beau- 
ties and a rare etched portrait of Charles IL., lend the 
volume a sterling value.’’—Society. 





In 2 vols., demy Svo, with an Etched Portrait of 
tichard IIT., and other Portraits and 
lustrations, 30s 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: theLife 


and Times of Richard Ill By ALFRED 
_ O'LEGGE, F.C.H.S. =e are 
In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 
COMEDIES from a COUNTRY- 
SIDE. “The Squire,” “The Parvenu,” ‘The 
Heiress,” and *'The Parson.” By W. OUTRAM 
TRISTRAM, Author of *“ Julian Trevor.” 
***The Parson’ is one of the finest tales we have ever 
met with.’—St. James’s Gazette. 
**Thereis genuine humour in* The Heiress,’ and some- 
thing of real tragic power after the manner of Turgénjev 
in * Tne Parson,’ ’’—Pall Iall Gazette, 


“An amusing cookery book—probably the only one 
in the language.’’—Spectator. 


PHILOSOPHY in the KITCHEN: 


General Hints on Foods and Drinks. By the 
AUTHOR of “THE REMINISCENCES of an 
OLD BOHEMIAN,” &e._ 3s. 6d. 
“The most recommendable book on cookery that 
has been published in English for many pone days.” 
Saturday Review. 
“To housekeepers who are not above taking valuable 
hints as to the preparation of food, to those who look 
upon eating and drinking as the chief ends of life, and 
to all and sundry who like useful information none the 
less because it is lightened with genial gossip and spiced 
with sparkling anecdote, ‘ Philosophy in the Kitchen’ 
is a book we can recommend.,’’—Spectator. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


A CATECHISM of POLITICS for 
the USE of the NEW ELECTORATE. By FRED- 
ERICK A, HOFFMANN, Author of “Stray Leaves 

___from Gladstone’s Diary,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By 


the AUTHOR of “ MISS ELVESTER’S GIRLS.” 
vols. {ina few days. 


3 vo. 
LESS than KIN. By J. E. Panton, 


Author of “ Jane Caldecott,” &c. 1 vol. 


A PRINCE of DARKNESS. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “Tho 
House on the Marsh,” &c. 3vols. ‘ 

“A spirited melodrama, written with unflagging 
buoyancy, and overflowing with exciting occurrences.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


IN SIGHT of LAND. By Lady 
DUFFUS HARDY. 3 vols. a 

“ Always natural, and at times extremely ee. 4 
Athenaeum, 


AS in a LOOKING-GLASS. By 
F, C. PHILIPS. 2 vols. < 
*“ A really remarkable story..... It is at once a power- 
ful tragedy, a portfolio of character sketches, and a 
diorama of Society scenes....... Its characters are all real, 
living personages, whose sayings and doings never fail 
to sustain the interest.””—Globe. 


THE SACRED NUGGET. By B.L. 
FARJEON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
‘A more promising story is not often struck upon in 
a time when, to adopt a digging metaphor, the old 
‘claims’ are nearly worked out.” — Times. 
* A story full of such touching passages as might well 
have come trom the pen of the great American writcr 








° e e “ just mentioned (Bret Harte), and as ingeniously con- 
N O T I C E.—MThis day as published, ° ‘A Yad THE conceived as one of Wilkie Collins’s tortuous plots. 


SIGN OF THE LYRE,’ by Austin Dosson, 
with Frontispiece by K. A. ABBry, and a Tailpiece 
by A. Parsons. Llzevir 8vo, cloth gilt top, 6s. 


Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





_ Daily Telegraph. — 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Price 1s. each. 


HUNTED DOWN. By Max Hillary, 


Author of “ Once for All,” &c, 


THE DARK HOUSE, By 


G. MANVILLE FENN. 


Loxnpon: WARD & DOWNEY, 
12, York Srrezet, Covent GARDEN. 
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THE REV. A. G. 


VESTRANGE’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., crown 8v0, 21s. 


THE PALACE and the HOSPITAL; or, Chronicles of 


GREENWICH. By the Rev. A. G. L7ESTRANGE, Author of “The Village of Palaces,” &c. 





Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Pvustisuers, 13, Great Marizorover Srreer. 





Next week will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
With a Full Account of the Three Great Measures of 1832, 1867, and 1884. 
By JAMES MURDOCH, 


Member of the Faculty of Procurators, Glasgow; 
Author of “Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy,” &c. 





Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Oxp Bartey. 








J. & R. MAXWELL'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHO 

In1 vol.; at all Libraries; price 10s. 6d., extra cl. st 6d. ) 

HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 
A well-constructed Society novel of an interesting 
character, dealing with the vicissitudes of sporting 
and fashionable life in town and country. 

A NEW SOCIETY NOVEI. BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

In1 vol.; price 2s. bds., 2s. 6d. cl., 38.6d.half-mor. (post 4d.) 

PAUL STERNE. By Cicely Powell. 
A story concerned with an interesting stud 
human nature in the German Fatherland, an 
ill-effects of a loveless mariage de convenance. 


A WIG AND GOWN STORY. 
Price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth (post 4d.). 
CALLED to the BAR. By Bracebridge 
HEMYNG, Middle Temple, Author of ‘The 
Stockbroker’s Wife,” &c., &c. 
THE VERY CREAM OF AMERICAN 
AMUSEMENT. 
Price 2s. bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s, 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. Comically and 
Plenteously Illustrated. 
CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. POWER 
O’DONOGHUE’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cl., 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post 4d.) 
UNFAIRLY WON. By Mrs. Power 
a a ma Author of ‘A Beggar on Horse- 
ack,” &¢c 


* An exciting and well-told story.” 
Allustrated London News. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MRS, J. K. SPENDER’S 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s, 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


PARTED LIVES. By Mrs, J. K. Spender, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” “Both in ttle &ec, 
**A singularly attractive and well-told ta! P t 
08 


——_— — » = 
NEW CHEAP | 7 imma a reas” 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6a. half-mor. (post 4d.), 


FRAGOLETTA. By “Rita,” Author of 


“Dame Durden,” “Corinna,” &c. 
“A fascinating story; full of interest throughout.” 
Saturday Review. 
London: J. & R. “MAXWELL, 33 & 35, St. Bride-street, 
Ludgate ae and 13, 14, & 15, ‘Shoe Lane, 


treet, 
And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, &e. 








_ Crown: 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post free. 


STUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By 
W, J. MILLAR, C.E., Secre to the Institution 
of "Engineers and Shi pbuilders Scotland, Author 
of * Principles of Me cs,” &¢, 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s, 6d., post free. 


EDWARD III. and Other Poems, Ballads, 
&e. By YORK WEST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dean, 
M.D., LL.D. Section I. The’ Physiological Argu- 
ment. Section II. The Psychological Argument. 








Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, CASTLE STREET, HOLBORN; and all Booksellers. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 
pamequp sor. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
guaniae. the Origin and Growth of the English 
a archy.—Causes and yey XK , of ‘orm.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.—Ihe 
— Monopoly. .—The Sietaibution of Wealth.—Demo- 
cratic M 
‘The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con- 
servative and by the eager Rac Radical.” — Weekly Trmes, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


t | LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH a arly ta By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M 

CoNTENTS: Introductory. pe and Loyal 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of hy: cal 
Force.—The Sources of LN omed Enthusiasm.—“ Re- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 

The Echo says :—‘* There is no writer now living who 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so 
far oan ualified to draw lessons from it for our own times, 

ttle book is full of thought and noble teaching. 

i may be commended as a work of solid value emi 

great Political usefulness.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 
E. A.  » 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir b 
rie. owe Yi, Eee’, by MAZZINI: “T jUast on 
and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

S we oo commend it, especially to yo 
readers, and trust it may have the ‘aoe Cisoutetion, ff 
deserves. The life of this good man and noble patriot 
is stimulating and instructive, and his essays worthy of 
earnest consideration.” —Nonconformist and Indepentiet. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, CASTLE STREET, HOLBORN; and all Booksellers, 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 














Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s, 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d, extra, 


Coloured Freehand Drawing Copies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


. FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT, 
. FROM ea NT 





"ROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 
BUTTERFLY. 

BUTTERFLY. 

‘ROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT, 
‘ROM CELTIC ORNAMENT 

10. FROM ITALI 


11. AMENT. 
12, FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 





vopnereuwe 











These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines, It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
ianahat will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


London: 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD,27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 





LOTZE’S MICROCOSMUS. 
Just published, in 2 vols,, 8vo (1450 pages), 36s, 


MICROCOSMUS: an Essay concerning } Man 
and his Relation ; 4 the World. By HERM. LOTPZE, 
from the German by ELIZABETH HAMILTON and E. E. CONSTANCE 
CONTENTS.—Book I. > BODY. II, The SOUL. Ill. LIFE. | 
MAN. V. MIND. VI. MICROCOSMIC ORDER ; or, the Course 
Human Life, VIL. HISTORY. Vill, PROGRESS. IX. "The UNITY of 


“* Lotze’s finished masterpiece.” —Mind. 


THE OLDEST CHURCH MANUAL, called 
ing of the 4 a Apostles. The 

Documents in the Original. ith Translations and of 
Post-Apostolic Teaching, Baptism, Worship, and Discipline, and with 
Illustrations and Facsimiles of the Jerusalem Manuscript. By 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., extra 8vo, 9s. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY in the NEW 


TESTAMENT. By J. T. BECK, D.D, Edited by Professor B. RIGGEN- 
BACH. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY of ISRAEL. 


A Discussion of the Chief Problems in Old Testament History as 
opposed to the Development Theorists, By Dr. FRIEDRICH EDUARD 
KONIG, Guewe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY. A New 


—- Gescustiy Revised and Enlarged, APOSTOLIC CHRISTI. 
NIT . In Two Divisions, — 8vo, 2ls, ANTI- 

NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 100-325, 

8vo, 2ls, NICENE and POST-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 325-600, 

In Two Divisions. Extra 8vo, 2ls. MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIANITY, 

A.D, 59-1073, In Two Divisons. Extra 8vo, 2\s. 


HERZOG’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Encyclo- 


ang A of _-. bee Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Based 
** Real-E cy klopiidie ” of Herzog. Plitt, and “i. Edited 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 3 vols., imperial 8vo, 24s. each. 


HISTORY of the SACRED SCRIPTURES 


of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. E. REUSS, D.D. Translated 
_ the Fifth Revised and Enlarged Edition. 1 vol. 8vo (640 pages), 


THE DOCTRINE of | SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


A Critical, and Inquiry into the Origin and 
‘= of the Old and New ‘ln. By GEORGE T, LADD, D.D. 
2 vols., 8vo ((600 pages), 24s. 


OLD and NEW THEOLOGY. A Con- 


structive Critique. By Rev. J. B. HEARD, M.A., Author of “ The 
Tripartite Nature of Man.” Crowa 8vo, 6s, 


BIBLICAL STUDY: its Principles, Method, 


and History. By Professor C. A. BRIGGS, D.D, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


In Two Divisions. Extra 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA of THEOLOGY. By 


J. F. RABIGER, D.D. Translated from the German, and Edited, with 
a Review of Apologetical Literature, by Kev. JOHN MACPHERSON, 
M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s, 


THE THEORY of MORALS. By Patt 


JANET, Member of the Institute, Paris, Translated from the latest 
French Edition. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
FINAL CAUSES. Translated from the latest 


French Edition. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Bishor Mantey- 


SEN. Vol. I. GENERAL ETHICS, Il, INDIVIDUAL ETHICS. III. 
SOCIAL ETHICS. 3 vols., 8vo, 10s, 6d, each, 


THE LIFE of CHRIST. By Dr. Bernaarp 
WEISS. 3 vols., 8vo, 31s, 6d 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. 2 vols., 8vo, 2is. 
COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFI, 
D.D. 4 vols., imperial 8vo, £2 10s, 

*,* The Contributors to this Commentary comprise: Very Rev. Dea 
“Howson, Very Rev. Dean PLUMPTRE, J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., W. F. 
MOULTON, D.D., Rev. Canon SPENCE, & OSWALD Drkgs, D.D., Josara 
Ana@us, D.D., WILLIAM B. Pore, D. D. .» Sc., SC. 


THE APOCRYPHA of the OLD TEST4A- 
MENT. With I | ti a Revised Translation, and 
Notes, Critical and elle “— E, C, BISSELL, D.D, Imperial 
8vo, subscription price, 15s, 


CREATION; or, the Biblical Cosmogony in 


the Light of Modern Science. With Illustrations. By Professor 
AKNOLD GUYOT, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, 6d. 


MEYER’S COMMENTARY on the NEW 


TESTAMENT. Critical and Exegetical MATTHEW—JUDE. % 
vols,, 8vo. Subscription price, £5 5s, 


PROFESSOR GODET’S WORKS. ~— ST. 


LUKE'S GOSPEL. 2 vols., Avo, 2ls.—ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL, 3 vols., 
8vo, 31s, 6d.—EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY: its Origin, His- 


torical Character, and Relation to New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr. 
EDWARD KIEHM. Crown 8y0, 5s. 








Full Catalogues free on application." 








Edinburgh: T. & T, OLARK, 38, George-street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LITERARY REMAINS of 
8. CALVERLEY. With Memoir by W. J. 
SeNDALL. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF CALVERLEY’S WORKS. 
In 4 vols. 
Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. II. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. III. i ae yy into ENGLISH and 
TIN. With Additional Pieces. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. THROORITUS. Translated 4 Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. 





Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
a HUGO'S POEMS, chiefly 


ee Various Hands. Now 
Aest Gl ected b y yar Hi. MS. 


1 mtains eigenen from the pens of 
pai MeHONY. G. W. M. REYNOLDS, ANDRE 
LANG, EDWIN ARNOLD Mrs Mrs. NEWTO N CROS- 


LAND FANNY * "BISHOP ALEX- 
TAMER I Prof, DOWDEN, &c. 


Crown 8vo, parchment cover, 7s. 6d. 


THE FATHER’S TRAGEDY, 


WILLIAM RUFUS, LOYALTY or LOVE? 
omy My - MICHAEL FIELD, Author of 
“ Callirrhoé ” and “ Fair Rosamund. 

“*The Father’s cr « * is a powerful and essentially 
virile composition, the characters—especially the 

weak-minded, much suffering king—being delineated 
with care and discrimination, while the tic ex- 
pression not pecan qe | ne rises to almost the strength 
of Elizabethan 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 6s. 


MODERN INTERNATIONAL 


LAW: Essays on Some MA ed Mt, Questions. - f 
T. J. LAWRENCE, Deputy Pro 
of International Law, Cambridge 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co.] 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 


HENFREY’S GUIDE to ENGLISH 


ag from the Conquest to the present Time. 

New Revised Edition. By C. F. KEARY, M.A., 
FS.A. With Historical Introductionand numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME _OF BOHN’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, Vol. IV., 


containing Biographies, Criticisms, and lately 
collected Essays. mall post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL’S READING BOOKS. 


GREAT SCOTSMEN. Short Lives. 


By the AUTHOR of “GREAT ENGLISHMEN.” 
ell printed and strongly bound, 1s. 


rds and 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post-free on 
application. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words 
and ew with their Sienifications, Prosunciations 5 
terna vatio onyms, an 

numerous Teens Ye - 
In One Volume of 1,628 pages, with 3,000’ Illustrations, 
4to, cloth, 21s. 
wee | COMPLETE DICTIONARY contains, in addi- 
i 
0: jus 9 
and classified. One Volume, 1,831 pages, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
“Certainly the best practical English Diction 
extant.” — Quarterly yn October, 1873. stil 


New Edition (1890), with SUPPLEMENT of 4,600 New 
Wo Meanings. 





Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


In 1 vol., post 8vo. 
ANCIENT ROME 
IN 1885. 

By J. HENRY MIDDLETON. 


ConTENTS. 
1. SITE. 
2. PREHISTORIC PERIOD. 
3 and 4, THE PALATINE HILL. 
5 and 6. THE FORUM MAGNUM. 
7. THE CAPITOLINE HILL. 
8. IMPERIAL FORA. 
9 and 10. PLACES of AMUSEMENT. 
11. BATHS. 
12. REMAINS in ROME. 
13. TOMBS and MONUMENTS, &c. 
Illustrated with Three Coloured Plates and 
Fifty-seven Wood Engravings. 
[Nearly ready. 





In 1 vol., post 8vo. 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
During the Nineteenth Century. 


By AGNES M. CLERKE. 


CONTENTS. 


Part I. Progress of Astronomy during the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. 


Part II. Recent Progress of Astronomy. 
[Nearly ready. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MEMOIRS of ADAM BLACK. 


By ALEXANDER NICOLSON, LL.D. 
[Nearly ready. 


I. 
In crown 8vo. 


DISCUSSIONS on CLIMATE and 


COSMOLOGY. By JAMES OROLL, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (Nearly ready. 


II. 
In demy 8vo, cioth, illustrated, price 12s. 


CLIMATE and TIME in their 
GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 


NEW EDITION OF 
The DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION 


of HARBOURS. 


By THOMAS STEVENSON, M.Inst.0.E. 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





NEW MONTHLY ISSUE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 


(COPYRIGHT EDITION) 
In Two-Shilling Volumes. 


Printed from tke Plates of the Centenary Edition. 


Illustrated with Woodcut Frontispieces and 
Vignettes, and Steel Portrait of Scott by Raeburn. 


Vou. I. [November 1, 





YoRE STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


| Eprxsurch: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 
awiLlsT. 


This day is published. 
THE RIVER COLUMN: a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the _ Exper 
tionary Force and its Return down the ids. 
Major-General HENKY BRACKENBURY, Cc, B “9 
late Commanding the River Column, Author of “A 
Narrative of the Ashanti War.” With Maps b 
Major the Hon. F. L. L. Colborne, Royal 
Rifles, late of the Surv ey Department of the 
Column. Crown rote 7s. 

is published. 

THE FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a History and Biography of Washington» 
Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison, With a 
Supplementary Chapter on "the Inherent Causes ot 
the Ultimate Failure o x _weO Democracy. 
CHAS. MACKAY, Author of “ Life ont 
Liberty in Americ” = e.: 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


is day is published. 
THE LIFE on | WORK of SYED AHMED 


HAN, C.S.I. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. I. GRAHAM, 
B. S.C. With Portrait. Svo. 


NEw EpITION, R&VISED 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS 
from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By WILLIAM 
MINTO, M.A., Professor of Logic and English 
Literature in the Uaiveorty of Aberdeen, Author 
of a “Manual of English Prose Literature.” New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Dedicated by eee to ed Most Gracious Majesty 


LETTERS on SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S 

FEMALE CHARACTERS. By HELENA 

Eada et Lady MARTIN. With Portraits after 

Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and Rudolf 
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LITERATURE. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF MOMMSEN’S HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


Rimische Geschichte. Von Theodor Mommsen. 
Fiinfter Band: ‘‘ Die Provinzen von Caesar 
bis Diocletian.” (Berlin: Weidmann.) 


(First Notice.) 


Tue most important phenomenon in history 
is the decline of the Roman empire and the 
Graeco-Roman civilisation. 
example of the loss of the precious gifts of 
civilisation when fully within the grasp of 
mankind. A sense of pity and of waste, a 
sense of personal loss, and a feeling of dread 
for the future, make us unable to think with- 
out emotion of the old world. The ideas of 
the Greeks, the law and order of the Romans, 
had built up a civilisation more admirable in 
many respects than our own, and quite 
capable of evolving from itself those moral 
and other improvements on which we pride 
ourselves. The Mediterranean countries were 
wrought up to great economical perfection. 
Peaceful co-operation and exchange had taken 
the place of war. Material appliances were 
abundant. Life was highly organised, com- 
fortable, and elegant. With less knowledge 
than he now has, man had yet subdued the 
earth, in the time of M. Aurelius at least, as 
thoroughly as ever he did before the first sod 
was turned for a railway. Man had taught 
himself dorvvdpous épyas to an extent un- 
dreamed of by Sophocles. Then, all the 
ground gained was lost, and the task had to 
be begun afresh. For people, indeed, who 
look at the world with our eyes, there has 
never been but one civilisation. There were 
possibilities in Egypt and possibilities in Peru ; 
but the degree of positive attainment was 
low, and, whatever it was worth, we are 
out of sympathy with it. We cannot take 
it in or enter into its ideas. But to the 
cultivation of Hellas and of Hellenised Rome 
every European nation seems to be susceptible. 
Whether we now inherit such a capacity from 
forefathers who have more or less entered 
into the spirit of the Humanities since the 
time of the Renaissance, or whether some of 
us—Kelts, Germans, Spaniards, or Italians— 
may inherit from ancestors yet further back 
Whose lives were shaped for them by Rome, 
I dare not say ; but, at any rate, the society 
into which we are born is filled with and 
enlightened by the thoughts and expression, 
the life and ‘the art, of Greece and Rome. 
Yet we are living only on the fragments of 
their legacy to the world. Their literature 
48 come down to us incomplete, their art 
shattered; their buildings and their personal 
memorials have suffered every species of out- 
tage from Christian and Mohammedan, from 
Superstition and theft. Papal Rome only 
ceased to decorate her churches and palaces 
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with stolen marbles when there were none 
left to steal. The peasants of Northumber- 
land have only just learned not to break up 
inscribed stones, and have not yet learned to 
refrain from pillaging finds of Roman coin. 
The taste and intelligence of the Greek and 
the strong arm of his Roman protector ceased 
to sway the world. What this entailed is 
plain enough—a thousand years of degeneracy, 
of groping in the dark, of rude efforts at 
improvement and revival; a thousand years 
of injury to MSS., to statues, to inscriptions. 
But the causes are not plain. It is only 
generalising the facts to say that the decay 
of the old world was two-fold—a decay of 
mental power within, and a decay of military 
power to face the German barbarians and 
Mohammedan fanatics without. Civilisation 
failed to protect itself. But why ? 

To this crowning question no clear answer 

can be obtained from Dr. Mommsen, or at 
least from his present volume. No one can 
be better aware than he is of the sadness of 
the story which he has to tell. His pictures 
of what Asia Minor or Syria or Egypt used 
to be are most depressing in comparison with 
what these countries are now. For many 
lands, he says, of both East and West, the 
Roman empire is the highwater-mark of their 
well-being. ‘* If” (to venture on translating 
his words), 
“Tf an angel of the Lord had to decide whether 
the regions subject to Severus Antoninus were 
governed in his time or in ours with greater 
wisdom and humanity, whether manners and 
well-being have progressed or receded, it is 
very doubtful whether the decision would be 
in favour of the present day.” 


The materials given by Dr. Mommsen himself 
may make a more fallible critic morally sure 
that the decision would be against the present 
day. But, at all events, Dr. Mommsen’s 
answer to our original question is not here 
given. It is not unlikely to be found in his 
unpublished fourth volume, for his account of 
the imperial period must somewhere contain 
a general view of the principles that guided 
its administration and its foreign policy; and 
at present such an account is wanting. We 
can only refer those who seek one (as, perhaps, 
Dr. Mommsen’s preface is meant to refer 
them) to those volumes of the Handbuch in 
which Dr. Mommsen has treated of the 
Staatsrecht and Marquardt of the Staatsver- 
waltung. 

But even there the outline of the empire is 
not all drawn. The imperial government is 
a Dyarchy, says Dr. Mommsen; but he has 
not yet published his volume on the senate, 
the second member of the Dyarchy. There is 
nothing about which many people are more 
curious than to see how he will justify the 
name ‘‘Dyarchy,” and on this point the 
volume before us is very naturally silent. 
Its subject is ‘‘The Countries and the 
Peoples,” from Caesar to Diocletian, and 
vol. iv. is hereafter to give the outline of the 
Principate (I had nearly said ‘‘ Monarchy ”’) 
set up over those countries and peoples. That 
Dr. Mommsen distrusts the ordinary portraits 
of the emperors; that Tiberius was the most 
capable ruler the empire ever had; that 
Nero’s earlier ministers were men of remark- 
able insight and energy; that Domitian was 
a very painstaking administrator—this is 
pretty well all that we learn at present of 





the Roman government at Rome. But even 
thus much will not be useless to readers 
who have got their ideas of Tiberius from 
Suetonius, of Seneca and Burrhus from 
Tacitus, of Domitian from Juvenal. 

The task of vol. v., then, is to give an 
account (helped out by ten maps) of all the 
provinces of the empire. Italy is, of course, 
excluded, though some foretaste of what there 
is to be said about it is afforded by the remark 
that ‘‘the Quirites of this age, the nominal 
heirs of the conquering legionary, looked 
upon their heritage as only a profitable claim, 
an endowment for idle paupers.” This, how- 
ever, we could read elsewhere; but nowhere 
else could we have found such an account of 
the condition and history of each province. 
For that reason, Dr. Mommsen thinks, the 
empire has often been wrongly judged. A 
reader will now find the provinces grouped 
naturally, and see their constitutional and 
military arrangements, their history, their 
commerce and trade-routes, their literature, 
the degree to which they were Romanised or 
Hellenised, their mode of life and tone of 
character, set forth in carefully balanced 
surveys. If any fault can be found with the 
plan of the work it must be that the military 
history takes up a great deal of room. But, 
after all, the empire did perish by the sword. 

Devoid as the Rimische Geschichte yet is, 
then, of a general conspectus of the adminis- 
trative, provincial, and military organisation 
of the early empire, we can still to a great 
extent gather from the single chapters before 
us what Dr. Mommsen wishes to put forward 
as the main features in that organisation. 
We sce how the armies were kept for frontier 
work; how, within the frontiers, Hellenism 
was supported and pushed forward in the 
East, in continuation of the work of Alexander 
and the Diadochi; how the western provinces 
and those of North Africa were arranged 
upon Italian lines; but how in either case, 
wherever, or as soon as, a population was fit 
for it, that population was organised in, or in 
dependence on, towns—cantonal and tribal 
arrangements being set aside. We can see, 
again, that from Augustus onward the Roman 
government was unwilling to advance the 
frontiers. This policy was, of course, flexible. 
Client-princes might have to be abolished, 
and their kingdoms incorporated under direct 
government. Different frontiers might require 
different treatment. Different reigns and 
ministers had different views, just as Augustus 
himself let drop the Dictator’s plans of con- 
quest. The management of Armenia varied a 
good deal. Now and then an emperor might 
carry the eagles a long way forward. Claudius 
sent them into Britain; Trajan revived the 
old spirit of conquest, and added Mesopotamia 
to the empire; but Domitian held Agricola 
back, and Hadrian gave up the conquests of his 
predecessor. New annexations might some- 
times even be necessary to protect old ones. 
Mauretania Tingitana, a poor and expensive 
province, was no doubt held in order to prevent 
invasions of Spain from Africa, though this 
object was not very fully attained, since we 
have many records of African inroads on Spain 
centuries before the time of Count Julian. 
The frontier policy might, too, be deter- 
mined by commercial considerations, as when 
Augustus endeavoured by conquering Arabia 
to get rid of commercial rivals to Egypt and 
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Syria. But with all this variety in detail, 
healthy and inevitable as it was, there was a 
general understanding that the frontiers must 
not be pushed far forward, and that a Roman- 
ising process should, at any rate, precede (as 
in Africa) a Roman annexation. 

In this connexion it may be asked whether 
what is now called a forward policy would 
not, if adopted by the Flavian dynasty and 
followed out steadily, have proved a good 
thing for the world. It is easy to see why it 
was not adopted. Depopulation and want of 
funds are the reasons. Yet the depopulation 
existed perhaps in Italy and Greece only; 
troops could be raised, and of good quality, 
too, in the western provinces; and, as to the 
want of money, a successful Parthian war or 
a renewed invasion of Arabia, plenas Arabum 
domos, might have done more than feed itself. 
The famous golden throne of the Parthian 
king, which Trajan took, and which even the 
pacific Antoninus Pius declined to give up, 
cannot have been the only bullion of the 
Eastern world. Of course, the advantages of 
pushing forward are plainest in Britain. 
Domitian’s jealousy would have allowed it, 
Agricola would probably, by conquering 
Treland and North Scotland, have enabled the 
Romans to reduce their garrison and lower 
their expenses. But one cannot help wishing 
that the forward policy had been tried even 
in Germany. Very heavy would have been 
the financial burdens thereby imposed on the 
empire; but, when M. Aurelius was busy 
about his new provinces of Marcomannia 
and Sarmatia, he had nearly gained, on the 
one hand, a frontier line across Europe much 
shorter, and therefore much cheaper, than 
that afforded by the Danube, the agri decu- 
mates, and the Rhine, and, on the other hand, 
a new and dense population not insensible to 
cultivation and fit to bear arms for Rome. 
The Huns would have been shut out; the 
Saxons would have fought on the right side. 
It seems to me only a question of time. If 
the barbarians could thus have been held 
longer in check, civilisation within the empire 
might, probably would, have ceased to droop. 
Every modern European country has had its 
days ‘of depression, of sterility, or of de- 

eneracy, but most of them have recovered. 

et, on questions of this kind, it becomes us 
to speak with hesitation. All the better 
emperors were economical, not to say parsi- 
monious; and though Dr. Mommsen, if we 
understand him rightly, approves of a policy 
of advance in the East, on the Rhine, and in 
Africa, it is at least possible that the Roman 
generals and statesmen measured their cir- 
cumstances more justly than we can measure 
them. We see what was at stake more 
clearly than they did. We shall have reason to 
regret for ever an issue which they could not 
foresee ; but perhaps they knew best what 
was possible. 

Instead of advance, then, we find client- 
states, or “‘ buffer-states,” tried (not very 
successfully) in many parts of the world. 
We find in other parts the frontiers fortified, 
lines of great camps and small castella. The 
system of camps, of mile-castles, and smaller 
watch-houses in Northumberland gives us 
some idea of such a mode of defence; but in 
Northumberland we have in addition the 
great wall, so that the works offer an im- 
passable barrier as well as a series of strong 





positions. Fortified on both fronts, this line 
of works defied the open attacks of Cale- 
donians or Picts from the North, and surprises 
from the Brigantes tothe South. Dr. Momm- 
sen is justly complimentary to Dr. Bruce and 
others who have so thoroughly explored and 
mapped our Roman wall, and regrets that the 
German limes has not been worked out with 
equal care. Enough, however, is known of 
its course to enable him to say that it was not 
a wall of defence, like the British one, meant 
to prevent hostile inroads. The swamps 
behind it, the positions which command it, 
and the impossibility in many places of getting 
a view forward from it, preclude that idea. 
It was a customs-line, intended, where it ran 
across country between forts and between 
recognised lines of road and places of entry, 
to hamper the passage of smugglers with 
loaded carts and beasts of burden. It was 
doubtless strengthened by an abattis of felled 
trees. 

The order of Dr. Mommsen’s earlier chapters 
is such as rather to break the unity of subject 


If | and increase the difficulty of getting a con- 


spectus of what was going on. He begins 
with the frontiers north of Italy; chap. ii. 
deals with Spain; chap. iii. with Gaul; 
chap. iv. with Germany proper; chap. v. with 
Britain; chap. vi. with the Danubian pro- 
vinces. It would surely be better to take 
chaps. i., iy., and vi. together, not only 
because we should thus get at once the whole 
of the great question of the European frontier, 
but because all these chapters have to do 
with the German race. Of course, there are 
also Kelts, Illyrians, and the great Thracian 
stock ; but the Germans have to be faced all 
along the line, and were the most formidable 
race. Tiberius seems to have seen this, and 
history justified his view of the Marcomanni, 
though not his German policy. Well may 
Dr. Mommsen say— 


“‘The defeat of Varus is a riddle, not of the 
military but of the political kind... . It is 
hard to understand how the destruction of an 
army of only 20,000 men, without any further 
direct military consequences, can have given a 
decisive turn, as it did, to the policy of an in- 
telligently administered empire,” 

That Augustus, at his age, and with his 
engrained maxims of policy, shrank from a 
new and terrible piece of work is perhaps 
natural; but why Tiberius, who had been 
practically the conqueror of Germany, should 
leave his own work undone and his own fame 
incomplete—should leave the Germans, as he 
said, to their own feuds, really leaving them 
at liberty to learn how to beat Romans—this 
is to me incomprehensible. 

The chapter on Roman Britain (pp. 155- 
177) is the least satisfactory. It is as thin 
and poor as Dr. Mommsen’s work ever can be. 
It is curious that a continental author seems 
always able to write more correctly about 
another continental state than about this 
country, and Dr. Mommsen makes the strange 
mistake of supposing that Welsh is spoken in 
Cumberland. The account of the conquest of 
the island, and of the subsequent risings is 
told as well as the scanty materials admit. 
Little can now be added to these materials 
except by conjecture. The conjecture is 
bold, though perhaps acceptable, which infers 
@ surprise of the camp at Eburacum and 
destruction of the Ninth Legion by the 





——, 3 


Brigantes, in the time of Hadrian, from two 
references in Fronto and the Historia Augusta 
to troubles in Britain, Juvenal’s phrase about 
the Castella Brigantum, and the sudden “ dis. 
appearance ” of the Ninth Legion, the sixth 
appearing in its stead, soon after a.p. 108. 
For this Dr. Mommsen refers us to C. J. L. 
vii. 241; but after all, when we separate 
hypothesis from facts, we do not know 
more than that the inscriptions of the 
Ninth Legion suddenly end. When we pass 
from the military to the internal survey of 
the province, we find that the materials might 
have furnished a fuller account. Neither the 
text (which bestows eight lines on the 
subject) nor Kiepert’s accompanying map 
gives any idea of the system of the Roman 
roads in Britain ; yet they are at least as well 
known as those which are filled in to the map 
of Asia Minor. Little is said of the religion 
of the country ; its local gods (as, for instance, 
the recently discovered Dea Coventina) are 
almost passed over in silence. The mining is 
but just mentioned ; the other occupations of 
the country, as the pottery-works, are not 
named. Indeed, the material wellbeing of 
the country is indicated chiefly through a 
circumstance which is perhaps doubtful or 
exaggerated. Dr. Mommsen repeats the old 
assertion of the great fertility of our island in 
corn, and says, *‘ The Rhine legions often got 
their corn from Britain;” but is there really 
any authority for all this beyond some vague 
declamation (without facts), and one fact in 
Ammianus about corn carried from Britain to 
Gaul by (I think) Julian? Is it true, again, 
that no Roman villas have been found north 
of Aldborough, in Yorkshire? Was not one 
found beside the Roman market-place in 
Chesters Park about ten years ago ? 
F. T. Ricwarps. 








Selections from Steele. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Austin Dobson. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 


Tuts is an educational work, and as such it 
necessarily imposes certain arbitrary limits 
upon its editor. It appears in the form of 
a companion volume to a similar selection 
from Addison previously issued in the same 
series, consists mainly of papers from Steele’s 
contributions to the Zutler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, prefaced by an introductory account 
of Steele’s life and writings, and supplemented 
by notes and an index, and apparently aims 
at securing for Steele his proper place beside 
his more illustrious coadjutor. It would be 
invidious to institute comparféons between 
the performance of the two editors; but one 
may be allowed to suggest that the two 
volumes might have presented a greater unity 
of purpose. In one respect their subject is 
the same ; but, as it is, they are two separate 
and independent volumes. Thus there comes 
to be repetition, there is want of homogeneity, 
there is even cross-working (evidently quite 
unintentional), for the paper that describes 
the Spectator Club is printed in both volumes, 
though of course it rightly belongs only to 
Steele. 

But, taking the present volume as it stands, 
we have reason to be grateful. Mr. Dobson’s 
notes, to tell the truth, are frequently some- 
what “high” for an educational work; but 
they are always fresh and stimulating, rich 
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in illustration, amply informed, yet never 
burdensome, and conspicuously e from 
scholastic pedantry. It would have been 
better if the index had been one to the text 
than one to the notes, better still if it had 
referred to both. The introduction leaves 
little to be desired. Without entering into 
controversy or harking back on the statements 
of predecessors, the editor has narrated simply 
and clearly the facts of Steele’s life and work. 
He has reversed much. previous criticism, but 
he has done so without obtrusive advocacy. 
He does not plead. He prefers to turn the 
hostility of his author’s assailants by an illu- 
minative side-light of sympathetic criticism ; 
and it is very agreeable to listen to these 
quiet and lucid remarks after one has had to 
endure the supercilious airs of Thackeray and 
the hammer-and-tongs rhetoric of Macaulay. 
Mr. Dobson has been very gentle with Steele. 
He has wished to tell what he knew to be 
the truth about the man, and he has done 
so with that tenderness of touch familiar to 
us in the author of Old World Idyils. 

Apart from the educational purpose which 
the present volume is intended to serve, some 
such issue was almost due to Steele, were it 
only in justice to his memory. “Steele’s 
claims have been somewhat underrated,” the 
editor remarks in his introduction. Indeed, 
he might have put it more strongly than this, 
for Steele has suffered as much from undue 
neglect as from unfair disparagement. He has 
found ardent advocates, but neither in popular 
estimation nor in popular criticism has he 
received justice ; and the amateur intelligence, 
in its appreciation of the true Steele, is 
usually but a reflex of Macaulay’s flippant 
and skin-deep epigram. Though this is, in 
the first instance, only an educational work, 
and is therefore limited to educational ends, 
it will help to popularise Steele, and to secure 
for him the justice he deserves. It is pain- 
fully unfair that the lustre of Steele’s quick 
mind and the beauty of his impulsive Irish 
heart should remain clouded over by the 
shadow of the friend whom he helped to raise 
to eminence and, with generous self-repression, 
was always proud to honour. If we are to 
choose between the two, Steele is the man 
we must love, not Addison; nay, we can 
scarce hesitate, even in the matter of respect, 
between him who went into the world to 
fight his own battle single-handed, and him 
who went through the world like a man led, 
never striking out a line for himself, and 
prudent mainly because he had not sufficient 
force of character to be otherwise. But Mr. 
Dobson has drawn attention to qualities of 
Steele’s genius that entitle him to a higher 
place than he commonly receives. ‘‘ In nearly 
every case the new departute, the fresh ex- 
tension, comes from him. . . . Steele seems 
to have been the originating and Addison the 
elaborating intellect.”” But why ‘seems to,” 
when we know that it was he who not only 
first struck out the idea of these periodicals, 
but drew the first rough draft of almost 
everything concrete in them? In the matter 
of their style, too, there is needed a more 
mature verdict than the fanfare which pro- 
claims that ‘one paper of Addison’s is worth 
all Steele’s put together.” Addison’s ‘“‘ are 
faultless in their art,” says Mr. Dobson, 
“and in this way achieve an excellence which 
was beyond the range of Steele’s quicker and 





more impulsive nature. But for words which 
the heart finds while the head is seeking, for 
phrases glowing with the white heat of a 
generous emotion, for sentences which throb 
and tingle with manly pity or courageous in- 
dignation, we must go to the essays of Steele.’’ 


Yes, and in this respect Steele was more of a 
human being than Addison was. 

Mr. Dobson might have illustrated this 
point by a reference to the humour of the 
two writers. He draws ample attention to 
“the kind and steadfast heart which beats out 
undaunted to the end,” and he might have 
shown how this kindness and truth of heart 
lend to Steele’s humour a quality and tone not 
to be found in Addison’s. Steele’s humour is 
that of a full and impulsive nature, careless 
and frank, and too warm-hearted to be very 
satirical. It comes with the extemporaneous 
freshness of the man’s character. It seems 
even sincerer from its want of polish; and 
though the writer touches off human weak- 
nesses, he never forgets that he is only human 
himself. Addison’s humour wants this hearty 
and unmistakable good nature. He has no 
strong passions, can feel neither great joys nor 
great sorrows, and hence when he is satirical, 
he throws into his satire only a half-hearted 
humanity. He has neither the “ savage 
wrath” of Swift, nor the full-blooded mirth 
of Steele, but has a spice of that ill-nature 
which frequently belongs to persons who are 
the reverse of impulsive. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. 
Dobson did not see his way to dwell a little 
on the historical aspect of these papers, and 
to indicate their historic significance. Mr. 
Arnold, in his introduction to the Addison, 
has said something on this head—somewhat 
clumsily and incoherently it seems to me—but 
a brief comment on the point would have 
naturally taken its place in a notice of him 
who was the pioneer of the movement and the 
originative mind of the two. He might have 
shown, in a word or two, that the purpose of 
the papers was not only to amuse, but also to 
educate, that they represented an attempt to 
harmonise English life after the rupture 
brought about by Puritanism. The effect of 
Puritanism had been to sever the lighter and 
the more serious sides of life. The result of 
this severance at the time of the Restoration 
was that both sides had become degenerate, 
that those who represented English seriousness 
had sunk into fanaticism, and those who 
represented English mirth had sunk into riot, 
that gravity had become bigoted and wit 
impure. After the first flush of the reaction 
had passed away, this antagonism began to 
tone down, and by the close of the seventeenth 
century we find gentlemen like Sir William 
Temple testifying that courtly manners were 
beginning to be reconciled with honourable 
behaviour and a pure life. Temple is the 
stepping-stone to Addison and Steele, 
the beginning of the reconciliation between 
the light and the serious. Formerly, too, 
literature had been addressed to the court, 
and reflected court life, or that fashionable 
life in town which inherited the Stuart 
traditions. Now literature was beginning to 
extend to the country, and to appeal to a 
wider audience, and the numbers of the Zatler 
and Spectator were scattered over all the 
counties of England. Thus widening their 





audience, the writers found the alteration in 


tone more easy, and could announce without 
danger of condemning their venture at the 
outset that their intention was “to enliven 
morality with wit, and to temper wit with 
morality.”” Hence the large number of papers 
directed to a distinctly moral end, and hence 
the fact that Steele and Addison are moralists 
as well as wits. Moralising, like the ‘‘ Visions 
of Mirza,” was in the air at the time, and 
permeated such diverse work as the senti- 
mental comedy of Steele, the Essay on Man, 
and even Robinson Crusoe, and was to be con- 
tinued in Johnson, “‘ the great moralist,” and 
in the novelists of the next generation. 

This, however, is a smaller matter when 
we consider the deep service the present editor 
has performed for Steele. The volume is one 
that deserves the hearty support of those 
associated with the interests of the higher 
literary education. Joun G. Dow. 








The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By 

John 8. Moffat. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Txovex South Africa is a “ grave of roputa- 
tions’ for statesmen and generals, a goodly 
train have won distinction there in the peace- 
ful fields of exploration and missionary enter- 
prise. Speke and Grant, Livingstone, Stanley, 
Mackenzie are household words. To this list 
we may add the name of Robert Moffat, the 
story of whose life, together with that of 
Mary his wife, is told by their son John in 
this volume. It is the life of a man born in 
humble station and favoured with scanty 
advantages of education, but possessed of a 
single purpose to which he subordinated his 
whole being, body and soul. Moffat was a 
man of action, not of thought. From the 
gardener’s apprentice to the ‘Father of 
Missionaries,” who meets the prime minister 
of England and is the hero of Mansion House 
banquets, is a wide advance—an advance 
achieved by that power, which seems specially 
bred in a Scotchman, of seizing all possible 
means of increasing his knowledge and 
capacity. 

The story is told with simple dignity. 
Robert Moffat left England on October 
18, 1816, when he was not yet twenty-one 
years of age, bound, with four others, for 
missionary work in South Africa. Landed 
at Cape Town, he was delayed for some 
time by the refusal of the governor to 
allow missionaries to cross the border, and 
employed himself in learning Dutch and in 
preaching where he could. In 1817 per- 
mission was granted, and the missionaries 
proceeded on their way to the interior. One 
scene at a farm takes us back to the days when 
““Dogs and Hottentots not admitted” was 
written over church doors in South Africa. 

‘‘ Supper ended, a clearance was made, the big 
Bible and the Psalm-books were brought out, 
and the family seated. ‘ But where are the ser- 
vants ?’ asked Moffat. ‘Servants! what do 
you mean?’ ‘Imeanthe Hottentots, of whom 
I see so many on your farm.’ ‘ Hottentots ! 
Do you mean that, then? Let me go to the 
mountain and call the baboons, if you want a 
congregation of that sort. Or, stop, I have it: 
my sons, call the dogs that lie in front of the 
door—they will do.’” 

But the old farmer was so affected by the 
preacher’s words on the text, ‘‘ Even the dogs 
eat of the crumbs...” that he afterwards 





relented and called the Hottentotsin. ‘ My 
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friend,” he said, “‘ you took a hard hammer 
and you have broken a hard head.” 

Moffat’s first missionary labours were in 
Namaqualand, on the west coast, and the 
result was seen in the conversion of the out- 
law chief, Afrikaner, and his visit to Cape 
Town. A hundred pounds had been put upon 
his head, a sum which was now employed by 
the government in giving presents to him. 


In 1819 Moffat returned to Cape Town, where | ( 


he welcomed his affianced bride, Mary Smith. 
She was the daughter of his employer at 
Manchester, a young lady whom he had so 
fired with missionary zeal that she promised 
to accompary him in his labours. He had 
longed eagerly for this union, and at length 
her parents had allowed her to join him. 
“A missionary,” he says in a letter to his 
father, ‘‘in this country without a wife is 
like a boat with one oar.’? After the mar- 
riage they started for Kuruman, then called 
Lattakoo, in Bechuanaland, the place with 
which his name is chiefly associated, and 
where a mission had been founded in 1816 
by Hamilton and Read. The government 
again put difficulties in his way ; and during 
the consequent delay Mary, afterwards Mary 
Livingstone, was born at Griqua Town. In 
the year 1821 Moffat’s permanent connexion 
with the Kuruman Mission began, a spot 
whose surroundings are thus sketched in a 
description applicable to the most part of that 
Bechuanaland which has lately exercised the 
British mind. 

‘* As soon as we ascend the low banks on either 
side and leave the river [Kuruman] we find the 
surrounding country barren in the extreme. 
For many miles nothing is seen but stony hills 
and sandy plains covered with long grass, 
which for the greater part of the year is not 
green, but a light straw-colour. The con- 
tinuity of the grassy expanse is broken by 
scattered bushes a few feet high, and of a dull 
grey hue, and dotted here and there with a 
few dark-green camel-thorn trees. Westward 
lies the Kalahari Desert and desolation. East- 
ward the country improves in fertility.” 


The people were as unprepossessing as their 
country—thieves to a man—and their chief 
too weak to control them. Contrast this with 
the final scene of peace and plenty, when the 
‘missionary fathers” of the hamlet met at 
sunset on an eminence overlooking the church 
and mission houses and schools, with the 
native villages around ; and the fruit of a long 
period of incessant toil is plain. In dealing 
with the native chiefs, Moffat based his action 
upon the principle of “implicit mutual con- 
fidence.” He obtained a complete ascendancy 
over the Batlapings, even as St. Paul over his 
heathens, by the works he did. He brought 
them religion and civilisation. When the 
Mantatees, displaced by the forces of Mosili- 
katse, threatened to drive the Bechuana tribes 
into the Kalahari, he obtained timely warning 
of their advance, and by the aid of the 
Griquas repelled the invasion. The fame of 
the white man of Kuruman reached this same 
Mosilikatse, chief of the Matebele and a 
revolted lieutenant of the Zulu tyrant Chaka, 
and he sent two headmen to request a visit. 
Ultimately Moffat proceeded to the Matebele 
country, and made a friend of the warrior, 
a circumstance of great subsequent advantage 
to the cause of civilisation. It produced the 
beginnings of a Sechwana literature. He 





paid a two months’ visit to the Barolongs, 
where he heard nothing but Sechwana spoken, 
and lived in the filth of a ‘‘ kraal,” and thus 
by an act of severe self-denial gained a com- 
plete mastery of the language. He then 
translated and printed the Bible, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and other books, into that 
language. The New Testament was printed in 
England during his visit from 1838 to 1843 
when be also wrote his Labours and Scenes) ; 
but the rest of the work was accomplished at 
his own press at Kuruman. In all his work 
he was assisted by his wife Mary, fit wife for 
such a man, and endowed with a martyr 
spirit. In great part their letters tell the 
story of their life; nor is the narrative want- 
ing in dramatic scenes. Such is the account 
of the last utterance of ‘‘ Moshete ’”’ (Moffat) 
before the assembled court of the old tyrant 
Mosilikatse, when the sable warriors were 
ranged in semi-circle, and the women crept 
up close to hear, and all listened in breathless 
silence—a scene almost Homeric in its simple 
power. 

Perhaps the main value of the book will be 
found in the light it throws upon the rela- 
tions of the Boer emigrants with the native 
tribes up to 1870. Of course, there was no 
love lost between the missionaries, whose aim 
was to civilise the various tribes, and the 
Boers, who deemed themselves a chosen people 
destined “to slay and spare not.” The 
author displays great moderation in his 
narrative, but it is impossible to escape the 
impression that a brutal disregard of human 
life and of all law was shown by these 
“‘ pioneers of civilisation.” The effect of the 
various ‘‘trekings” from 1837 onwards was 
to displace the tribes from the districts now 
known as Natal, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal. Mosilikatse was driven north- 
east to the Zambesi, and the American mis- 
sion station destroyed. The missionary work 
of Livingstone was brought to a full-stop—a 
fact to which we owe his subsequent explora- 
tions; and the Bechuana missions and Kuru- 
man itself threatened. The explanation of 
the phenomenon of an English government 
repeatedly conniving at large numbers of its 
disaffected subjects leaving the country to 
stir up the natives is thus explained : 


‘“*To those in power, who had no permanent 
stake or interest in the country, and to whom 
it was a sufficient object to get quietly through 
their own term of office, it was an advantage 
rather than otherwise to be rid of a few thou- 
sands of disaffected spirits.” 

There is a passage in a letter of Robert the 
son (then a government official), dated 1849, 
which has been verified lately to the cost of 
the English taxpayer, and the contempt of 
the English name in South Africa. ‘If 
government should not be more decisive, this 
land will yet have to deal with a white semi- 
barbarous herd who, with a still prouder 
obstinacy, will resist all coercive measures.” 
After the treaty recognising the independence 
of the Boers north of the Vaal River, Moffat 
writes (November 1852), ‘‘Every act of 
rapine and bloodshed is carried on with the 
excuse that the country is theirs by authority 
of the Queen of England.’’ Under these 
circumstances we are not surprised that ‘it 
was inconvenient to the Boers that there 
should be men near who should be able to 
give testimony to the civilised world of what 





was going on in those remote regions—men 
who could neither be cajoled nor intimidated 
into silence.” 

The book will be read with eagerness by 
people who are interested in South Africa or 
in missionary enterprise. Outside these two 
classes the inherent dullness of biography 
will prevent it from penetrating far. To 
attract a general public a biography must be 
rich in anecdote and warm human interest, if 
possible to the subject’s detriment. This is 
not a ‘‘spicey ” book. 

“W. Bastz Worsrorp. 








A SYMPOSIUM ON IMMORTALITY. 


Immortality : a Clerical Symposium on, What 
are the Foundations of the Belief in the 
Immortality of Man. (Nisbet.) 


Tue eleven papers in this volume were origin- 
ally contributed to the Homiletic Magazine, 
whose editor explains in a preface that each 
contributor was selected ‘‘because he had 
made a special study of the subject, had pub- 
lished something upon it, or had become a 
representative of a certain phase of thought 
or section of the Church.” The selection has 
been admirable, and, allowing for inevitable 
defects, the Symposium could scarcely be 
better. These defects, however, must be 
noted: each writer is limited to thirty pages 
at most, so that unless he confines himself 
strictly to some special point, his essay is 
necessarily fragmentary; and the effort to 
cover all the ground, and escape this un- 
scientific fragmentariness by the use of sec- 
tions and sub-sections, makes some of the 
articles read like abstracts of larger works, 
from which the eloquence and literary grace 
have been necessarily omitted. We will 
charitably assume also that this want of 
space is the reason of an occasional dogmatism, 
which becomes loudest where the argument 
seems weakest. 

The Rev. Prebendary Row opens the Sym- 
posium, and the papers follow lines of thought 
suggested by him, till Prof. Stokes brings up 
the question of Conditional Immortality, to 
which Principal Cairns and Mr. Edward 
White entirely confine themselves. Mr. 
Row’s paper has a unity of design which 
his fellow writers do not usually attain to, 
but to many readers it will be disappointing. 
His aim is to prove the insufficiency and un- 
certainty of all foundations for the belief in 
immortality except the New Testament 
revelation. In his anxiety to gain his point 
he even cites the Old Testament as an instance 
of the ‘‘inability of reason alone to place the 
belief in a future state on a sure foundation.” 
As a consequence, Mr. Page Hopps and Mr. R. 
Gregory make the inquiry what Mr. Row 
means by the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Rabbi Hermann Adler devotes his 
whole paper to a proof of the ‘strong 
foundations of the belief in a future life to be 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures.” None of 
the articles are pleasanter than Dr. Adler’s 
convincing and scholarly argument. Mr. 
Row finds even less comfort in Plato and 
Homer than in the Jewish Scriptures; he 
complains that the arguments of the Phaedo 
are weak, and quotes Achilles’s words respect- 
ing the underworld. Mr. Garrett Horder 
opposes this part of his paper by setting the 
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universality of the belief in ey 
against its alleged vagueness; but all suc 
argument tends to degenerate into mere 
lists of instances, and ignores a most 
important consideration. The strength of 
Plato’s arguments for his belief is one 
thing, and the strength of his belief another ; 
his arguments seem to us weak, but this 
rather serves to render the strength of his 
belief more obvious. The essential charm of 
his writings consists in the reality and vivid- 
ness for him of the unseen world and immor- 
tality. To many minds such an intensity of 
conviction will seem more valuable than any 
arguments; and it is surely such an intensity 
of conviction rather than arguments that we 
find in the New Testament. Mr. Hopps’s 
expression of what we owe to Christ in this 
matter will bear quoting : 


“ We cannot help feeling that He lived in two 
worlds; He never felt Himself really alone; 
He did not so much talk of heaven as live in 
it; and when he referred to His Father, it was 
as one who almost heard His voice and saw 
His face; His was not an argument, but an 
insight ; not a speculation, but an inspiration ; 
not a hope, but a recognition.” 
Mr. Row only shows that Plato’s and 
Daniel’s belief in immortality was inde- 
pendent of reason; he does not show that 
it was unreasonable. A point which many 
of the writers disagree upon is where 
Plato’s belief comes from. Mr. Row would 
apparently trace it to ‘‘reason alone”; the 
Bishop of Amycla would refer it to “ tradi- 
tion” originating in a primitive revelation; 
Canon Knox Little explains it by St. Paul’s 
works concerning ‘the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 
Plato’s conviction of immortality was thus 
“the result of the action of the Eternal 
Word,” Christ speaking in Ploto’s heart. 
Canon Little’s paper is consequently an 
eloquent analysis of the feelings which con- 
stitute a conviction of immortality rather 
than a résumé of the arguments of philoso- 
phers. His essay is a sermon on Mr. Hopps’s 
fine saying, ‘‘ A great thought is itself a great 
argument in some cases.’”” The metaphysical 
side of the question is avoided by most of the 
writers. Prof. Stokes, having ‘‘never seen 
an argument of this class for immortality 
which to his own mind had the slightest 
weight,” declines to be metaphysical; but 
the Bishop of Amycla makes up for such 
unkindness by an interesting exposition, to- 
wards the end of his paper, of the theories of 
the schoolmen, which will be found clear 
even by those who agree with Prof. Stokes 
as to its value. The dullest papers, in spite 
of their ability, are those of Principal Cairns 
and Mr. White on ‘‘ Conditional Immortality.” 
We feel that the scattered threads of the dis- 
cussion should be gathered up at the end of 
the volume, and are irritated when a new 
subjeet is started. One very obvious “‘ founda- 
tion” is nowhere in the book quite clearly 
stated: all the arguments which may be 
summed up by the question, Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right ? rest upon the 
foundation of a belief in God; and those who 
believe very strongly in a God will always 
find discussions as to the conditions of im- 
mortality tiresome. 

It will be seen from what we have said 
that the volume cannot claim to be exhaustive 





or scientific; but it is suggestive in the 
highest sense, and interesting as a summary 
of men’s views on a great subject. It is also 
a proof that a ‘‘ clerical” symposium can be 
conducted by men of widely different views 
with perfect candour and courtesy. One 
serious omission we must notice. Perhaps 
it could not be expected that the Symposium 
should consider the value of Dr. Tylor’s and 
Sir John Lubbock’s researches into the con- 
dition of primitive man, though of course the 
theory of a primitive revelation must face their 
discoveries ; but something should have been 
said, if not on the question of the origin of 
the belief in immortality from dreams, at 
least on the point whether the acceptance of 
such an origin involves the rejection of im- 
mortality. The question is a wide one. We 
too often assume that to explain a thing is to 
explain it away. There are theologians who 
hold both immortality and its origin as ex- 
plained by the anthropologists, and a Sym- 
posium on Immortality should have examined 
their position carefully. Ronatp Bayne. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Maruja. By Bret Harte. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Thomas a Becket, the Saint. A Novel. By 


Conrad F. Meyer. 
Wendheim. (Leipzig: Haessel.) 


Faithful. By Annette Lyster. (S. P. C. K.) 


Andromeda. By George Fleming. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

The Luck of the Darrells. 
In 3 vols. (Longmans. ) 


That very Mab. (Longmans.) 


As it was Written. By Sidney Luska. 
(Cassell. ) 
Maruja will add little to the reputation of its 
author. Already we have begun by an 
involuntary compliment, for any one of its 
chapters—nay, pages—would be an apotheosis 
for the mournful band of mediocrities we 
must pass in review to-day. Hitherto our 
protest has been not against him, but against 
his British admirers. It was well that he 
should record, once for all, in his telling 
sketches the fleeting phenomena of Californian 
semi-barbarism: it was not well that they 
should misunderstand and misadmire “this 
brutal pathos, whiskey-fed,” as a revelation 
of ethical perfection, instead of a record of 
ethical facts. We may have objected to some 
of his farfetched words and overstrained 
metaphors—have thought him often too 
intense about trifles, and too careless some- 
times of greater matters—but never for a 
moment did we forget the immeasurable 
distance between the man of genius and the 
emmet-swarm of popular scribblers. Nor do 
we forget it now while we venture to point 
out what is essentially unsatisfactory in 
Maru. It goes either too far or not far 
enough. In length and elaboration it is 
hardly more than a sketch; in plan it is a 
novel. The plot is ambitious and intricate— 
the characters numerous, highly varied, and 
some of them most complicated—the interest 
mainly attaches to two or three parallel trains 
of psychological process, slowly working in 
minds of no ordinary type, and which require 
most minute and lucid analysis. In short, 
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we have the framework of a lengthy and 
well-filled novel. The result is disappointing 
and even irritating. And the more so that 
much of the limited space, especially in the 
earlier chapters, is wasted on the European 
guests at La Mision Perdida—their talks, 
their loves, their junketings—none of which 
help or please us much. The main picture— 
that of the antique, effete, Spanish patriarchal 
life in its last struggles with the Californian 
renascence—is revealed, as it were, in fitful and 
wayward glimpses, vivid and dramatic enough, 
but which we Cis-Atlantics can hardly under- 
stand without a key. Maruja, the central 
figure, we scarcely comprehend now. The 
process is faintly traced, but never explained, 
by which this proud beauty, who rejects 
millionaires and calmly waits the advent of 
some suitor of the old Castilian blood, is sud- 
denly magnetised by the hang-dog gaze of a 
Yankee tramp, and at last prepares to elope 
before she finds out that he has expectations. 
This was no Prince Charming in disguise. 
The man had never been in a much different 
position. Perhaps it is all natural, but it 
needs explanation. Again, Maruja’s mother, 
a stately, jovial, Spanish dame, is sprung 
upon us in a mysterious character, and 
her relations to Dr. West are somewhat 
obscure. West’s interview with his sud- 
denly found son is admirably done; but how 
much more might have been made of both 
characters and of their mutval relations! It 
is the same throughout. The cream of the 
book is the episodical scenes and sketches in 
the author’s old manner; but these are 
dwarfed and dulled by the elaborate plot, 
which is rather indicated than worked out. 
The shallow inference would be that Mr. 
Bret Harte cannot write a great novel. We 
infer nothing more than that he has not yet 
tried. We cordially wish he would. As 
everyone will read, or has read, Maruja, we 
need give no detailed account of its contents, 
which are rich in interest and a certain wild 
fascination belonging both to the author and 
his subject. 


The rubricated, well-bound, well-translated 
little novel of Herr Meyer reads very much 
like a Waverley story. Nor is it much more 
misleading. We ought to know as much 
about St. Thomas as about any other great 
Englishman—the materials are ample; but 
how hopeless it is! Precisely what he was 
we cannot say, but certainly he was not all 
he is here portrayed. His marriage to the 
caliph’s daughter at Cordova, and other 
wonders as startling, are perhaps allowable 
in the admirable setting of the story—it is 
told to a canon of Zurich in 1191 by a 
traveller; but the legendary, unhistorical 
character of the book should have been more 
clearly set forth. 


Faithful affords little room for remark, and 
none for blame. The pious reflections are few 
and conventional, the general tone being 
favourable to the doctrine of freewill and 
practical exertion. All S. P. C. K. heroines 
on leaving the forcing pits of a pious home 
are transplanted to some cold, worldly, bad 
soil or other (in this case to the den of 
a Methodist grocer), where we always get 
some amusing lifelike and striking pictures. 
Daisy pursues a useful and honourable pro- 





bation as a maidservant, leading very properly 
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friend,” he said, “‘ you took a hard hammer 
and you have broken a hard head.” 

Moffat’s first missionary labours were in 
Namaqualand, on the west coast, and the 
result was seen in the conversion of the out- 
law chief, Afrikaner, and his visit to Cape 
Town. A hundred pounds had been put upon 
his head, a sum which was now employed by 
the government in giving presents to him. 


In 1819 Moffat returned to Cape Town, where | ( 


he welcomed his affianced bride, Mary Smith. 
She was the daughter of his employer at 
Manchester, a young lady whom he had so 
fired with missionary zeal that she promised 
to accompany him in his labours. He had 
longed eagerly for this union, and at length 
her parents had allowed her to join him. 
“A missionary,” he says in a letter to his 
father, ‘“‘in this country without a wife is 
like a boat with one oar.’ After the mar- 
riage they started for Kuruman, then called 
Lattakoo, in Bechuanaland, the place with 
which his name is chiefly associated, and 
where a mission had been founded in 1816 
by Hamilton and Read. The government 
again put difficulties in his way ; and during 
the consequent delay Mary, afterwards Mary 
Livingstone, was born at Griqua Town. In 
the year 1821 Moffat’s permanent connexion 
with the Kuruman Mission began, a spot 
whose surroundings are thus sketched in a 
description applicable to the most part of that 
Bechuanaland which has lately exercised the 
British mind. 

‘* As soon as we ascend the low banks on either 
side and leave the river [Kuruman] we find the 
surrounding country barren in the extreme. 
For many miles nothing is seen but stony hills 
and sandy plains covered with long grass, 
which for the greater part of the year is not 
green, but a light straw-colour. The con- 
tinuity of the grassy expanse is broken by 
scattered bushes a few feet high, and of a dull 
grey hue, and dotted here and there with a 
few dark-green camel-thorn trees. Westward 
lies the Kalahari Desert and desolation. East- 
ward the country improves in fertility.” 


The people were as unprepossessing as their 
country—thieves to a man—and their chief 
too weak to control them. Contrast this with 
the final scene of peace and plenty, when the 
‘missionary fathers” of the hamlet met at 
sunset on an eminence overlooking the church 
and mission houses and schools, with the 
native villages around ; and the fruit of a long 
period of incessant toil is plain. In dealing 
with the native chiefs, Moffat based his action 
upon the principle of “implicit mutual con- 
fidence.” He obtained a complete ascendancy 
over the Batlapings, even as St. Paul over his 
heathens, by the works he did. He brought 
them religion and civilisation. When the 
Mantatees, displaced by the forces of Mosili- 
katse, threatened to drive the Bechuana tribes 
into the Kalahari, he obtained timely warning 
of their advance, and by the aid of the 
Griquas repelled the invasion. The fame of 
the white man of Kuruman reached this same 
Mosilikatse, chief of the Matebele and a 
revolted lieutenant of the Zulu tyrant Chaka, 
and he sent two headmen to request a visit. 
Ultimately Moffat proceeded to the Matebele 
country, and made a friend of the warrior, 
a circumstance of great subsequent advantage 
to the cause of civilisation. It produced the 


beginnings of a Sechwana literature. He| 





paid a two months’ visit to the Barolongs, 
where he heard nothing but Sechwana spoken, 
and lived in the filth of a ‘‘ kraal,’”’ and thus 
by an act of severe self-denial gained a com- 
plete mastery of the language. He then 
translated and printed the Bible, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and other books, into that 
language. The New Testament was printed in 
England during his visit from 1838 to 1843 
when be also wrote his Zabours and Scenes) ; 
but the rest of the work was accomplished at 
his own press at Kuruman. In all his work 
he was assisted by his wife Mary, fit wife for 
such a man, and endowed with a martyr 
spirit. In great part their letters tell the 
story of their life; nor is the narrative want- 
ing in dramatic scenes. Such is the account 
of the last utterance of ‘‘ Moshete ” (Moffat) 
before the assembled court of the old tyrant 
Mosilikatse, when the sable warriors were 
ranged in semi-circle, and the women crept 
up close to hear, and all listened in breathless 
silence—a scene almost Homeric in its simple 
power. 

Perhaps the main value of the book will be 
found in the light it throws upon the rela- 
tions of the Boer emigrants with the native 
tribes up to 1870. Of course, there was no 
love lost between the missionaries, whose aim 
was to civilise the various tribes, and the 
Boers, who deemed themselves a chosen people 
destined ‘“‘to slay and spare not.” The 
author displays great moderation in his 
narrative, but it is impossible to escape the 
impression that a brutal disregard of human 
life and of all law was shown by these 
“‘ pioneers of civilisation.” The effect of the 
various ‘‘trekings” from 1837 onwards was 
to displace the tribes from the districts now 
known as Natal, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal. Mosilikatse was driven north- 
east to the Zambesi, and the American mis- 
sion station destroyed. The missionary work 
of Livingstone was brought to a full-stop—a 
fact to which we owe his subsequent explora- 
tions; and the Bechuana missions and Kuru- 
man itself threatened. The explanation of 
the phenomenon of an English government 
repeatedly conniving at large numbers of its 
disaffected subjects leaving the country to 
stir up the natives is thus explained: 


‘To those in power, who had no permanent 
stake or interest in the country, and to whom 
it was a sufficient object to get quietly through 
their own term of office, it was an advantage 
rather than otherwise to be rid of a few thou- 
sands of disaffected spirits.” 

There is a passage in a letter of Robert the 
son (then a government official), dated 1849, 
which has been verified lately to the cost of 
the English taxpayer, and the contempt of 
the English name in South Africa. ‘If 
government should not be more decisive, this 
land will yet have to deal with a white semi- 
barbarous herd who, with a still prouder 
obstinacy, will resist all coercive measures.” 
After the treaty recognising the independence 
of the Boers north of the Vaal River, Moffat 
writes (November 1852), ‘‘Every act of 
rapine and bloodshed is carried on with the 
excuse that the country is theirs by authority 
of the Queen of England.” Under these 
circumstances we are not surprised that ‘it 
was inconvenient to the Boers that there 
should be men near who should be able to 
give testimony to the civilised world of what 











was going on in those remote regions—men 
who could neither be cajoled nor intimidated 
into silence.” 

The book will be read with eagerness by 
people who are interested in South Africa or 
in missionary enterprise. Outside these two 
classes the inherent dullness of biography 
will prevent it from penetrating far. To 
attract a general public a biography must be 
rich in anecdote and warm human interest, if 
possible to the subject’s detriment. This is 
not a ‘‘spicey ” book. 

W. Bast Worsrorp. 








A SYMPOSIUM ON IMMORTALITY. 


Immortality : a Clerical Symposium on, What 
are the Foundations of the Belief in the 
Immortality of Man. (Nisbet.) 


Tue eleven papers in this volume were origin- 
ally contributed to the Homiletic Magazine, 
whose editor explains in a preface that each 
contributor was selected ‘‘ because he had 
made a special study of the subject, had pub- 
lished something upon it, or had become a 
representative of a certain phase of thought 
or section of the Church.” The selection has 
been admirable, and, allowing for inevitable 
defects, the Symposium could scarcely be 
better. These defects, however, must be 
noted: each writer is limited to thirty pages 
at most, so that unless he confines himself 
strictly to some special point, his essay is 
necessarily fragmentary; and the effort to 
cover all the ground, and escape this un- 
scientific fragmentariness by the use of sec- 
tions and sub-sections, makes some of the 
articles read like abstracts of larger works, 
from which the eloquence and literary grace 
have been necessarily omitted. We will 
charitably assume also that this want of 
space is the reason of an occasional dogmatism, 
which becomes loudest where the argument 
seems weakest. 

The Rev. Prebendary Row opens the Sym- 
posium, and the papers follow lines of thought 
suggested by him, till Prof. Stokes brings up 
the question of Conditional Immortality, to 
which Principal Cairns and Mr. Edward 
White entirely confine themselves. Mr. 
Row’s paper has a unity of design which 
his fellow writers do not usually attain to, 
but to many readers it will be disappointing. 
His aim is to prove the insufficiency and un- 
certainty of all foundations for the belief in 
immortality except the New Testament 
revelation. In his anxiety to gain his point 
he even cites the Old Testament as an instance 
of the ‘‘inability of reason alone to place the 
belief in a future state on a sure foundation.” 
As a consequence, Mr. Page Hopps and Mr. R. 
Gregory make the inquiry what Mr. Row 
means by the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Rabbi Hermann Adler devotes his 
whole paper to a proof of the “strong 
foundations of the belief in a future life to be 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures.” None of 
the articles are pleasanter than Dr. Adler’s 
convincing and scholarly argument. Mr. 
Row finds even less comfort in Plato and 
Homer than in the Jewish Scriptures; he 
complains that the arguments of the Phaedo 
are weak, and quotes Achilles’s words respect- 
ing the underworld. Mr. Garrett Horder 
opposes this part of his paper by setting the 
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universality of the belief in immortality 
against its alleged vagueness; but all such 
argument tends to degenerate into mere 
lists of instances, and ignores a most 
important consideration. The strength of 
Plato’s arguments for his belief is one 
thing, and the strength of his belief another ; 
his arguments seem to us weak, but this 
rather serves to render the strength of his 
belief more obvious. The essential charm of 
his writings consists in the reality and vivid- 
ness for him of the unseen world and immor- 
tality. To many minds such an intensity of 
conviction will seem more valuable than any 
arguments; and it is surely such an intensity 
of conviction rather than arguments that we 
find in the New Testament. Mr. Hopps’s 
expression of what we owe to Christ in this 
matter will bear quoting : 


“ We cannot help feeling that He lived in two 
worlds; He never felt Himself really alone; 
He did not so much talk of heaven as live in 
it; and when he referred to His Father, it was 
as one who almost heard His voice and saw 
His face; His was not an argument, but an 
insight ; not a speculation, but an inspiration ; 
not a hope, but a recognition.” 
Mr. Row only shows that Plato’s and 
Daniel’s belief in immortality was inde- 
pendent of reason; he does not show that 
it was unreasonable. A point which many 
of the writers disagree upon is where 
Plato’s belief comes from. Mr. Row would 
apparently trace it to ‘‘reason alone” ; the 
Bishop of Amycla would refer it to ‘‘ tradi- 
tion” originating in a primitive revelation; 
Canon Knox Little explains it by St. Paul’s 
works concerning “the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 
Plato’s conviction of immortality was thus 
“the result of the action of the Eternal 
Word,” Christ speaking in Plato’s heart. 
Canon Little’s paper is consequently an 
eloquent analysis of the feelings which con- 
stitute a conviction of immortality rather 
than a résumé of the arguments of philoso- 
phers. His essay is a sermon on Mr. Hopps’s 
fine saying, ‘‘ A great thought is itself a great 
argument in some cases.”” The metaphysical 
side of the question is avoided by most of the 
writers. Prof. Stokes, having ‘‘never seen 
an argument of this class for immortality 
which to his own mind had the slightest 
weight,” declines to be metaphysical; but 
the Bishop of Amycla makes up for such 
unkindness by an interesting exposition, to- 
wards the end of his paper, of the theories of 
the schoolmen, which will be found clear 
even by those who agree with Prof. Stokes 
as to its value. The dullest papers, in spite 
of their ability, are those of Principal Cairns 
and Mr. White on ‘‘ Conditional Immortality.” 
We feel that the scattered threads of the dis- 
cussion should be gathered up at the end of 
the volume, and are irritated when a new 
subjeet is started. One very obvious “ founda- 
tion” is nowhere in the book quite clearly 
stated: all the arguments which may be 
summed up by the question, Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right ? rest upon the 
foundation of a belief in God; and those who 
believe very strongly in a God will always 
find discussions as to the conditions of im- 
mortality tiresome. 

It will be seen from what we have said 
that the volume cannot claim to be exhaustive 





or scientific; but it is suggestive in the 
highest sense, and interesting as a summary 
of men’s views on a great subject. It is also 
a proof that a ‘clerical’ symposium can be 
conducted by men of widely different views 
with perfect candour and courtesy. One 
serious omission we must notice. Perhaps 
it could not be expected that the Symposium 
should consider the value of Dr. Tylor’s and 
Sir John Lubbock’s researches into the con- 
dition of primitive man, though of course the 
theory of a primitive revelation must face their 
discoveries ; but something should have been 
said, if not on the question of the origin of 
the belief in immortality from dreams, at 
least on the point whether the acceptance of 
such an origin involves the rejection of im- 
mortality. The question is a wide one. We 
too often assume that to explain a thing is to 
explain it away. There are theologians who 
hold both immortality and its origin as ex- 
plained by the anthropologists, and a Sym- 
posium on Immortality should have examined 
their position carefully. Ronarp Bayne. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Maruja. By Bret Harte. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 

Thomas a Becket, the Saint. A Novel. By 


Conrad F. Meyer. 
Wendheim. (Leipzig: Haessel.) 


Faithful. By Annette Lyster. (8S. P. C. K.) 


Andromeda. By George Fleming. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 

The Luck of the Darrells. 
In 3 vols. (Longmans.) 


That very Mab. (Longmans.) 


As it was Written. By Sidney Luska. 
(Cassell. ) 


Maruja will add little to the reputation of its 
author. Already we have begun by an 
involuntary compliment, for any one of its 
chapters—nay, pages—would be an apotheosis 
for the mournful band of mediocrities we 
must pass in review to-day. Hitherto our 
protest has been not against him, but against 
his British admirers. It was well that he 
should record, once for all, in his telling 
sketches the fleeting phenomena of Californian 
semi-barbarism: it was not well that they 
should misunderstand and misadmire ‘this 
brutal pathos, whiskey-fed,” as a revelation 
of ethical perfection, instead of a record of 
ethical facts. We may have objected to some 
of his farfetched words and overstrained 
metaphors—have thought him often too 
intense about trifles, and too careless some- 
times of greater matters—but never for a 
moment did we forget the immeasurable 
distance between the man of genius and the 
emmet-swarm of popular scribblers. Nor do 
we forget it now while we venture to point 
out what is essentially unsatisfactory in 
Marwa. It goes either too far or not far 
enough. In length and elaboration it is 
hardly more than a sketch; in plan it is a 
novel. The plot is ambitious and intricate— 
the characters numerous, highly varied, and 
some of them most complicated—the interest 
mainly attaches to two or three parallel trains 
of psychological process, slowly working in 
minds of no ordinary type, and which require 
most minute and lucid analysis. In short, 
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we have the framework of a lengthy and 
well-filled novel. The result is disappointing 
and even irritating. And the more so that 
much of the limited space, especially in the 
earlier chapters, is wasted on the European 
guests at La Mision Perdida—their talks, 
their loves, their junketings—none of which 
help or please us much. The main picture— 
that of the antique, effete, Spanish patriarchal 
life in its last struggles with the Californian 
renascence—is revealed, as it were, in fitful and 
wayward glimpses, vivid and dramatic enough, 
but which we Cis-Atlantics can hardly under- 
stand without a key. Maruja, the central 
figure, we scarcely comprehend now. The 
process is faintly traced, but never explained, 
by which this proud beauty, who rejects 
millionaires and calmly waits the advent of 
some suitor of the old Castilian blood, is sud- 
denly magnetised by the hang-dog gaze of a 
Yankee tramp, and at last prepares to elope 
before she finds out that he has expectations. 
This was no Prince Charming in disguise. 
The man had never been in a much different 
position. Perhaps it is all natural, but it 
needs explanation. Again, Maruja’s mother, 
a stately, jovial, Spanish dame, is sprung 
upon us in a mysterious character, and 
her relations to Dr. West are somewhat 
obscure. West’s interview with his sud- 
denly found son is admirably done; but how 
much more might have been made of both 
characters and of their mutual relations! It 
is the same throughout. The cream of the 
book is the episodical scenes and sketches in 
the author’s old manner; but these are 
dwarfed and dulled by the elaborate plot, 
which is rather indicated than worked out. 
The shallow inference would be that Mr. 
Bret Harte cannot write a great novel. We 
infer nothing more than that he has not yet 
tried. We cordially wish he would. As 
everyone will read, or has read, Maruja, we 
need give no detailed account of its contents, 
which are rich in interest and a certain wild 
fascination belonging both to the author and 
his subject. 


The rubricated, well-bound, well-translated 
little novel of Herr Meyer reads very much 
like a Waverley story. Nor is it much more 
misleading. We ought to know as much 
about St. Thomas as about any other great 
Englishman—the materials are ample; but 
how hopeless it is! Precisely what he was 
we cannot say, but certainly he was not all 
he is here portrayed. His marriage to the 
caliph’s daughter at Cordova, and other 
wonders as startling, are perhaps allowable 
in the admirable setting of the story—it is 
told to a canon of Zurich in 1191 by a 
traveller; but the legendary, unhistorical 
character of the book should have been more 
clearly set forth. 


Faithful affords little room for remark, and 
none for blame. The pious reflections are few 
and conventional, the general tone being 
favourable to the doctrine of freewill and 
practical exertion. All S. P. C. K. heroines 
on leaving the forcing pits of a pious home 
are transplanted to some cold, worldly, bad 
soil or other (in this case to the den of 
a Methodist grocer), where we always get 
some amusing lifelike and striking pictures. 
Daisy pursues a useful and honourable pro- 
bation as a maidservant, leading very properly 
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to a prosperous marriage. Modest as it 
is, Fuithful becomes a work of original 
genius and ripe philosophy when contrasted 
with the seven volumes of printed nothing- 
ness which remain for us to notice. 


Of these, Andromeda is not the worst, 
miserable as it is. There is an entire absence 
of impropriety and bad taste, and there is 
a regular plot and regular characters. It 
belongs to the subdued, depressed, sentimental 
school. The heroine, Clare, is the ordinary 
vacant, monosyllabic mule, for ever being 
talked to, and talked at, but replying only by 
@ grin, a meaningless ‘‘ Y—e—s,” or an ab- 
stracted repetition of the question. This 
Cheshire kitten has an elder sister of the 
same breed, ‘“‘ with the smile of a saint— 
enskied,”’ but older and more talkative. 
Clare has divers lovers, among them a poetical 
Italian marquis—a whining little Byron, 
moralised and disinfected, very beautiful, but 
afflicted with a slight disparity in the height 
of his two shoulders. By a dexterous arrange- 
ment of the candle the author manages, 
whenever she wants to make a fuss, to throw 
upon the wall a hideous, hunchbacked shadow 
in all its ‘pitiful grotesqueness,” ‘‘ visible 
ironical negation of his life,” &c., &c., whereat 
Clare shudders and shivers and quivers, and 
goes through her full performance in dumb 
show. With another lover she was overtaken 
by night and rain in the Alps. Quite an 
adventure. At last a peasant was to drive 
her home in his cart by moonlight. Before 
starting, the lover secretly gathered a besom 
of rhododendron and wild thyme (such rarities, 
too!), and laid them, dripping wet, on the 
seat. This delicate and comfortable attention 
is highly appreciated in her limp condition, 
and gives rise to much lovely sentiment. One 
character, however, a retired governess, is 
well described. 


No morbid sentiment will be found in Mr. 
Payn’s new novel, nor any sentiment at all. 
Nor, indeed, nonsense of any kind. It is 
quite plain, sensible, healthy, and honest. 
But if ever there was a piece of dreary, 
mechanical, scamped work, utterly common- 
place and dull in design, and poor in execu- 
tion, if ever a book exemplified day-work as 
opposed to piece-work, it is this Luck of the 
Darrells. True, the workmanship manages 
just to keep up to the level which will pass 
the foreman; but no! never does it rise 
above it. Whether this is incompetency or 
merely business shrewdness one cannot say. 
But certainly, few books have ever impressed 
us so much by the utter absence of any—even 
the faintest—glimmer of a spark of genius. 
Is there somewhere a volume, like the Sermon 
Hints, of skeleton novels? If so, Mr. Payn 
has taken one, and instead of filling it up, 
has just dispersed it through three volumes, 
padding it out with his usual perfectly 
sensible, perfectly commonplace reflections, 
and second-hand facetiae. The second yolume 
is simply a deadlock. The third mainly 
consists of the catastrophe by which all the 
awkward people are killed off and the heroine 
inherits their estates and lover. This steam- 
boat accident drags through nine chapters. 
None of the characters are sufficiently marked 
to call for notice. Mechanical as the whole 
thing is, and supremely dull, we repeat that 
it is nothing worse’ Its cool, straightforward, 





businesslike pages can do no harm, and may 
even serve to purge some weak minds from 
the sentimental taint they have caught from 
the last fashionable romance. 


That very Mab simply beggars description. 
How such monstrous twaddle came to be 
enshrined in so dainty a volume is a social 
problem. It belongs to the lowest type of 
the social-political-literary and everything- 
else satire or burlesque. It might be the 
work of a Balliol undergraduate who has not 
yet found his level. Without cutting a page 
one can sufficiently estimate its value. Idiotic 
as it is, and instinct with a vain fatuity which 
may prove incurable,it undoubtedly displays 
much command of language and promise of 
literary elegance. 


Not much less absurd, but infinitely better 
fun, is the astounding musical romance, As 7¢ 
was Written. It should be “As it was 
Played,” for most of the sentiments are 
expressed in musical terms, and once even in 
musical notation. Failing to paint Veronika 
in words, the hero decides to describe her by 
‘‘this heavenly melody from Chopin’s Im- 
promptu in C-sharp minor,” and then prints 
half a page of music. The book is by far the 
worst of the imitations of Called Back, and 
certainly the most amusing. It exaggerates 
the cold, abrupt style and morbid ravings. 
The hero is an extreme specimen of the 
musical erétin not seldom met in society, in 
whom the tone-faculty had dried up the well- 
springs of intellect. The Veronika is, of 
course, bloodily murdered by somebody or 
other, and the musical prodigy raves and 
maunders in asufficiently amusing way. Yet 
there is no doubt this stuff is printed au grand 
serieux, and not as a burlesque. To show the 
wealth of its nonsense extracts would have to 
be more copious than we can venture on, 80 
we reluctantly leave this rich mine of fun. 

E. Purcett. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Andocides de Mysteriis, Edited, with Notes, 
by W.J. Hickie. (Macmillan’s Classical Series.) 
There can be no doubt that Andocides was 
a liar; but, fortunately for himself, he lied in 
the purest Attic Greek, and therefore his 
speeches may still be read with advantage. 
Mr. Hickie does well to recall Andocides to 
the memory of a scholastic world whose curri- 
culum tends to become ever narrower. His 
text is based on that of Blass, with some 
changes of Mr. Hickie’s own. The notes are 
excellent from the linguistic point of view, 
though it may be suspected that Mr. Hickie’s 
minute attention to Attic usage in orthography 
and other niceties will put the book rather 
above the heads of the small boys for whom it 
is designed ‘‘as soon as the Delectus has been 
laid aside.” But as to the interpretation of 
one or two passages (not more) we find our- 
selves at issue with him. Im § 41, where 
Leogoras coming out of his house meets the 
informer Diokleides, and says “Apa ye ct olde 
mepiuévovot ; xp méevTor wh amwOeicOar Towvrous 
gidous, we doubt whether the last words mean 
‘* Friends such as you are not to be slighted,” 
as Mr. Hickie takes it after Dobree. The 
remark thus taken seems to have no point. 
But, if we suppose he meant ‘‘ You had better 
not slight such friends as they might be to 
you” Cer. the clause éav 5 «.7.A.), we should 
have an appropriate hint given to Diokleides 
as he goes in to an interview with those who 
would be either his victims or his accomplices. 





In§$110, ev r@ EAevowly surely means a religious 
site or building in Athens (as in Pausanias 
1.14.3), not “the temple at Eleusis.” The 
temple there seems to be called ra iepa in § 132; 
while § 111 shows that the incidents é r¢ 
*EAevowly happened away from Eleusis. *Avépw. 
mivws in § 57 can hardly be translated “in g 
humane manner,” it is rather “‘as men.” But, 
we repeat, the notes—as epexegetical and lin- 
guistic—are generally very good. We should, 
however, sometimes glad of a little more 
information on the matter of thespeech. Thus, 
in § 71, Knoiows yap obrool évéderte wey me kata thy 
véuov Tov Keluevov, Thy St Karnyoplay woeira: Kard 
Vhpioua mpérepov yevduevov, we miss first a state- 
ment of the difference between a véuos and a 
Vhpioua, very necessary for young boys; and, 
secondly, information as to what the law in 
question was. Mr. Hickie’s tone in speaking 
of his brother scholars is not so urbane as we 
could wish. There is no occasion to quote the 
passages in which he patronises Mr. Shilleto 
or attacks the Dean of Christchurch. His 
readers will notice for themselves what is said, 
and regret it. 


The Oedipus Tyrannus. By R. C. Jebb. 
(Cambridge: Pitt Press Series.) Prof. Jebb 
has here abridged his large edition of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, so as to adapt it to school 
use. The book is purely an abridgment, and 
has no interest for professed scholars. The 
editor has altered his views in hardly any point; 
even the false quantity which Dr. Kennedy 
pointed out in the note on v. 1031 (Stud. 
Sophoclea, ii. 79) stillappears. But, as aschool- 
book, the volume is worthy to take its stand 
beside its editor’s Ajax and Electra. There is 
the same felicity of explanation and happy 
illustration of which Prof. Jebb is a master; 
and, though the scholar may regret the reten- 
tion of various opinions, the schoolmaster will 
welcome the book as better (so far as we know) 
than any of the existing school editions of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. To one point only we must 
take exception—the metrical analysis (pp. xix.- 
xxxvi.). These are taken from Dr. J. H. 
Schmidt; but Schmidt’s results, as everyone 
except Prof. Jebb knows, are exceedingly un- 
certain, and are generally rejected, for example, 
by Westphal, M. Schmidt, Gleditsch, Christ, 
and Zambaldi. It would have been absurd to 
put such pages into a school-book, were it not 
certain that no schoolboy will read them. 
There is a scarcity of critical notes on the MSS. 
and text, which stands in marked contrast with 
the practice of many recent school editions. 


Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris. By C. 8. 
Jerram. (Oxford: Clarendon Press Series.) 
Mr. Jerram is a practised hand, and whatever 
he writes deserves the attention of school- 
masters. The little book before us is intended 
to be a companion volume to his editions of 
the Alcestis and Helena, and it seems worthy to 
rank with them. Personally the present writer 
finds the notes a little too full. They take up 
ninety pages, and are followed by a critical 
appendix (how many boys will read it?) of 
fifteen more. We do not see, for example, the 
use of stating that ‘“‘the process of taking the 
cuttle-fish is described at length by Aelian 
de N. A. 7.34” (1. 263), or ‘‘ Ovid tells the story 
of the slaying of the Python, Met. 1.441” 
(1, 1245), There are also one or two errors. 
But these are counterbalanced by the real 
merits of the work, which we think will be 
found very useful, Schoolmasters will now be 
able to choose between Mr. Paley and Mr. 
Jerram when reading this often-read play in 
schools. 


The Andromache of Euripides. By F. A. 
Paley. (Bell.) We need do little more than 
call attention to the publication, in Bell’s 
‘‘Cambridge Texts with Notes” series, of this 
new play, with notes by Mr. Paley. It has all 
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the merits and demerits (such as they are) of 
its predecessors. Wehope Mr. Paley will soon 
render all Euripides accessible to schools in this 
very convenient shape. 


TrE beautiful edition of the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides by Mr. J. E. Sandys, the Cambridge 
public orator, has just been re-issued from the 
Cambridge Press, with some not unimportant 
additions and corrections. The chief additions 
consist in six fresh representations: three from 

inted vases, three from sculptured reliefs of 
the death of Pentheus, and in some supple- 
mental notes; but there are many slight altera- 
tions throughout the commentary which show 
how carefully public and private criticisms have 
been weighed, and how diligently the work has 
been kept - to the level of the latest researches. 
It is no slight advantage that Mr. Sandys has 
given the results of an accurate re-collation of 
the Florence MS. The gain is not great 
directly, but we can now be sure that there is 
not a significant touch in the MS. which is 
unknown to those who busy themselves with the 
criticism of the play. In scholarship and 
artistic finish, the volume is in every way 
worthy of Cambridge, where the archaeological 
school seems likely to bear good fruit. The 
binding and print are excellent. There is, 
however, just one point which we should be 
glad to see revised in a third edition—the 
Conspectus of Metres (pp. 239-51). It is a 
little puzzling to refer a student to Linwood’s 
Tragic Metres or White’s translation of J. H. 
Schmidt’s Introduction, and then to add a list 
of the principal works, without one word as to 
the agreement or disagreement of the authors 
referred to. We gather that Mr. Sandys in 
details follows Wecklein, a very good authority, 
but quite at variance with some of the writers 
whom “the student” is bidden consult. 


Cornelit Taciti Annalium, Libri I.-IV. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes for the Use of 
Schools and Junior Students, by H. Furneaux. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) The first volume 
of Mr. Furneaux’s large edition of Tacitus 
(reviewed in the ACADEMY of June 28, 1884) 
comprised the first six books of the Annals, 
which form the portion usually read by candi- 
dates for honours at Oxford. It was inevitable 
that so successful a work should shortly appear 
in an abridged form ‘‘for the use of schools 
and junior students,’ who have hitherto had 
but little help in English for the study of 
Tacitus beyond Messrs. Church & Brodribb’s 
familiar translations. But we hope that Mr. 
Furneaux has not turned aside from the project 
that was implied on the title-page of his first 
volume—of editing not only the remainder of 
the Annals, but also the other works of an 
author who is but too frequently broken up 
into fragments. 

Easy Latin Prose Exercises. By H. R. 
Heatley. (Rivingtons.) This may be defined 
as an elementary treatise calculated to test the 
teacher as well as to instruct the pupil. It is 
without rules, but carefully graduated in 
difficulty: the earlier exercises are detached 
sentences, skilfully divided into clauses for viva 
voce practice, and longer sentences, in pari 
materia, to be rendered in writing. We believe 
this to be, if not the best pee (Mr. Heatley 
modestly and wisely disclaims the idea of a 

royal road” to Latin prose), at any rate a 
very good one: a preliminary viva voce canter, 
with hints from the teacher as to the particular 
difficulties of the coming course, is stimulating 
and helpful to boys; the vigilant look-out for 

ts, judiciously measured and not too broad, 
as to future pitfalls, is a faculty of great value 
for scholarship. The ‘Recapitulatory ” exer- 
Cises are extremely useful, but perhaps a little 

frequent. We do not greatly believe in 
mere warnings, such as that on p. 132, ‘The 
vocabulary is not intended to be used in doing 





rose.” Boys will use what they have in their 
ok: for our own part, we should advocate 
that this very moderate amount of vocabulary 
should be learnt by heart, a page or two at a 
time. The difficulty which boys, and even 
undergraduates, find in writing in a language 
which they have studied for years arises from 
their lack of materials for the task. They know 
more grammatical rules than words of the lan- 
guage; they have moulds for their bricks but 
no straw. In details, we should say that Ex- 
ercise 149 (p. 126) was somewhat too hard ; 
Exercises 60-8, on the forms miseret, poenitet, 
&c., opus, usus, interest, &c., are particularly 
timely and profitable. The whole book is 
visibly compiled by a teacher who understands 
his functions; it is helpful, especially in its 
method, to less practised instructors. 

Ecsy English Pieces for Translation into Latin 
Prose. By A. C. Champneys and G. W. 
Rundall. (Rivingtons.) Two colleagues at 
Marlborough have combined to produce this 
little book for the benefit of ‘‘ middle forms.” 
They think that the many existing books are 
too hard, and demand, at too early an age, 
acquaintance with Latin idiom as well as Latin 

mmar; and having striven, in their own 
orms, to adapt pieces to the capacity of the 
boys, they give the result to the public. This 
is practical, at all events; and we have reason 
to think the authors well qualified for the task. 
Some of the pieces are judiciously interesting, 
being descriptions of Abou Klea and Burnaby’s 
death. For our own part, we prefer the plan 
of a collected vocabulary to that here followed 
of adding words at the end of each piece. 
Otherwise, it is a useful little manual. We 
wonder how many young boys are really, as 
well as formally, the wiser for such a phrase as 
‘virtual oratio obliqua”’ ? 


Tripartita : a Course of Easy Latin Exercises 
arranged to suit the Threefold Division of the 
Year. By Frederick T. Holden. (Rivingtons. ) 
Among so many similar books, how does T'ri- 
partita justify its existence? By its title and a 
certain apparent novelty in its plan. It 
attempts to supply matter for teaching young 
boys fifteen Latin constructions by twenty-five 
exercises partly recapitulatory and arranged 
for three terms (see Pref. iv., v.), the sentences 
varying for each term, but containing the same 
principles. It discards vocabulary, and (like 
W. W. Bradley’s book) gives all the words neces- 
sary over against the exercise, with all informa- 
tion as to them. It seems therefore like W. W. 
Bradley’s book, cut up into three lengths. It 
is simple, clearly printed, and correct, but is 
marked by nothing really original or peculiar. 


We have also received: Caesar, De Bello 
Gallico, Book I., with two translations, one 
phrase by phrase and literal, the other free, 
by John Hugh Hawley (Relfe Bros.), &c., &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE learn that Mr. Robert Browning will 
contribute a poem to the new work which 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. are about to publish, 
entitled Why I ama Liberal. 


WE are glad to hear that Prince L.-L. Bona- 
parte is recovering from a slight attack of 
paralysis ; but he will not be able to undertake 
any new work for some time. 


In addition to Mr. Palgrave, we understand 
that Canon Dixon is a candidate for the vacant 
professorship of poetry at Oxford. 


Mr. AND Mrs. JosEPH PENNELL, the authors 
of that very pleasant Canterbury Pilgrimage on 
a tricycle, have lately returned from a long 
journey of two thousand miles on their Humber 
tandem, through France and Switzerland. to 
North Italy and back, which they will, in due 





_ 


course, describe and illustrate in The Century 
Magazine. Though their tandem tires are in 
ribbons, and its little wheel tied up with red 
string, the riders themselves are in excellent 
condition, and Mr. Pennell has months of illus- 
trating work in hand. They happily just 
missed killing an Italian child; but what be- 
came of the flock of sheep into which they 
charged at over twenty miles an hour at a 
curve in an eight-mile hill, they did not sto 

to inquire. The Humber lived through it, an 

that was the only important point. 


Pror. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE will deliver 
this term, at University College, his first course 
of lectures, which have been postponed on 
account of illness from over-work. The subject 
of the course is “‘The Science of Language 
as illustrated in South-eastern Asia.” The 
inaugural lecture, which is free to the public 
without payment or ticket, will be delivered on 
Tuesday, October 20, at 4 p.m. It will treat 
of the misnamed monosyllabic languages and 
the various kinds of monosyllabism, the so- 
called musical tones and hybridism in language. 
The other lectures of the course will give a 
comparative survey of the languages and races 
of Further India or Indo-China. The fee for 
the entire course is one guinea. 


AccorDING to the New York Critic, Mr. 
W. D. Howells intends to spend the coming 
winter in Italy and Switzerland. 


Messrs, LONGMANs will publish in the course 
of the present month Life in the English Church, 
1660 to 1714, by the Rev. J. H. Overton, rector 
of Epworth, one of the joint authors of ‘‘The 
English Church in the Eighteenth Century.” 


THE same publishers also announce a hand- 
some illustrated edition of Miss Jean Ingelow’s 
poem, ‘‘ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire, 1571.” 


A SUBSCRIPTION reissue of Mr. Hall Caine’s 


Sonnets of Three Centuries is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Mr. HunTER BLArrR is reading the proof 
sheets of the Charters of Crosraguel Abbey, 
which will shortly be published by Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, under the auspices of 
the Ayrshire and Galloway Archaeological 
Association. The collection comprises over 
one hundred and thirty original documents, 
and wili be enriched by several plates illustra- 
tive of the abbey, facsimiles of the charters, 
royal autographs, and seals. 


A NOVEL by Mr. Wilkie Collins, entitled The 
Evil Genius, will shortly appear as a serial in 
newspapers at home and abroad, through the 
agency of Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton. 
The same firm have just commenced the serial 
publication of a story entitled Lady Branksmere, 
by the author of “ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” 

C. 


Messrs. F. V. Waite & Co. will publish 
immediately a new volume by Mrs. George 
Linnaeus Banks, entitled Jn His Own Hand, It 
is founded on the life of William Hutton, the 
Birmingham historian and antiquary, and con- 
tains interesting pictures of Birmingham in the 
last century. 


Messrs. CASSELL & CoMPANY have arranged 
to publish Thackeray’s ‘‘ Yellow Plush Papers,” 
‘*Major Gahagan” and ‘Fatal Boots,” as a 
volume of their ‘‘ Red Library.” 

A History of Philosophy, by Mr. E. 
Belfort Bax, is in the press, as one of the 
volumes of ‘‘Bohn’s Philosophical Library.” 
It will comprise a summary of the history of 


speculation from the earliest times to the British 
neo-Hegelian School. 


A NEW edition of Mr. Clement Scott’s Lays 
Messrs. 





of a Londoner will shortly be wor gt | 


Carson & Comerford. The book contain 
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several poems suitable for recitation which have 
hitherto been unpublished. 

Good Words promises to break new ground 
in its Christmas issue, the whole number being 
filled by a Shetland romance, entitled “‘ Britta.” 
The author is understood to be a gentleman 
who, by long official residence in these remote 
islands, has gained an intimate knowledge of 
the interesting life which he depicts. 


Miss SARAn Dovupney will write the special 
Christmas story for the Sunday Magazine this 
year. The title will be ‘“‘Where Two Ways 
Meet.” 

READERS of the interesting reminiscences of 
her life, which Mary Howitt is now contributing 
to Good Words, will be glad to learn that she 
is to continue them in next year’s volume of 
the same magazine. 


A POPULAR handbook on memory, under the 
title of All About Mnemonics, will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. The author is Mr. A. E. Middleton, of 
Whitehaven. 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. have ready a boys’ 
book by Mr. J. Frederick Hodgetts, entitled 
The Champion of Odin, The story is founded 
on Scandinavian legends and sagas, and the 
scene placed in Sweden and England. The 
illustrations are by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


Strathearn Chimes is the title of a forth- 
coming Scottish Christmas Annual, to be 
— 7 Mr. Alexander B. Bell of the Crieff 

ournal. 


THE forthcoming number of The Scottish 
Review will, in addition to Principal Tulloch’s 
paper—‘‘The Church of Scotland and the 
General Elections ’—contain articles on ‘‘ Scot- 
tish Catholics under Mary and James,” ‘‘The 
Scottish Parliaments,” ‘‘Scotland’s New De- 

arture in Philosophy,” ‘‘The York Mystery 

lays,” ‘‘Records of Argyll,” and ‘The 
Philosophy of Stupidity.” 


TuE Record’s Memoir of Lord Shaftesbury, 
published simultaneously as a newspaper sup- 
lement and as a pamphlet, was written by 

r. W. Morris Colles. Its production was a 
triumph of rapid printing. Lord Shaftesbury 
died at Folkestone at 1.45 p.m. on Thursday, 
October 1; Messrs, Spottiswoode & Co. received 
the last instalment of MS. and began to “ set 
up” the pamphlet (150 pages) the same eve- 
ning. By 5 p.m. on Friday it was on sale in 
London and on its way to every large town in 
England. 


Good Goods, described as a “ sarcastic topical ” 
journal, has been purchased by Miss Florence 
Marryat, whose new serial, ‘‘ The Hotel Mussel- 
burgh,” begins in this week’s issue. 


THE New Shakspere Society will open its 
thirteenth session on Friday, October 23—its 
hundred and ninth meeting—with a paper by 
a Cambridge man, Mr. Gerard B. Finch, on 
“‘The play of Hamlet from a Theosophic Point 
of View.” 

‘THE copyright of Heine’s works will expire 
with the present year. Several cheap editions 
are already announced, 


Mr. Rowland Srrone’s reprint of Otway’s 
Venice Preserved, from the original quarto of 
1682, appears to us to be exactly what such 
reprints should be. The text is carefully edited 
and unexcised; the old spelling and type (in- 
cluding the capital letters) is rigidly copied, 
and it is printed on fine hand-made paper, with 
a large margin. An excellent analysis of the 
plot is added, and the whole is published for 
eighteenpence. The printer is Mr. William 
Pollard, of Exeter. If it has the success it 


deserves, the series of Mr. Strong’s reprints 
should be a long one, _ 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


Messrs. RIviIncToN have arranged for the 
publication of the following works: a volume 
of poems by Canon Bright, entitled Zona, and 
other Verses ; a Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, consisting of the Authorised Ver- 
sion arranged in paragraphs and in dialogues, 
with notes, &c., by Principal Chase ; The Life 
and Times of John Leslie, Bishop of the Isles, 
and of Raphoe and Clogher, by the Rev. R. J. 
Leslie; two new volumes by the Dean of 
Norwich, Thoughts upon the Liturgical Gospels for 
the Saints’ Days, and Holy Week in Norwich 
Cathedral, being seven lectures on the several 
members of the most sacred body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; The Doctrine of the Church of 
England on the Holy Communion, by Canon 
Meyrick, with a preface by the Bishop of Win- 
chester; Life of St. Francis of Assist, by Mrs. 
H. L. Sidney Lear; De Vitéd Pastorali, the 
office and work of a priest in the Church of God, 
by the Bishop of Lichfield; Modern Doubt and 
Unbelief : its Extent, Causes, and Tendencies, 
by the Rev. E. Bickersteth Ottley; a revised 
edition of the late Sir W. Palmer’s Treatise on 
the Church of Christ; a new edition of the 
works of the late Bishop Kaye, of Lincoln, in 
eight volumes; four new volumes of the series 
of ‘* Stories of Countries,” for children, dealing 
with the countries of Spain, Denmark, Holland, 
and Iceland; A Sketch of Liberalism during the 
last Fifty Years, by Mr. W. T. Arnold; A His- 
tory of English Literature, in three volumes, by 
Prof. J. Nichol; A History of the French 
Revolution, in three volumes, by Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens; Builders’ Work and the Building 
Trades, with illustrations, by Col. H. C. Seddon. 

The following are educational: Plane Tri- 
gonometry ; for the use of students preparing 
for examinations, with answers, by the Rev. A. 
Dawson Clarke; A First Course of Physical 
Laboratory Practice, with illustrations, by Mr. A. 
M. Worthington; A Text-book of Electricity, 
with illustrations, by Mr. L. Cumming; also, 
a work on Heat, by the same author; A Course 
of Elementary Experimental Chemistry, by Mr. 
W. A. Shenstone; the second volume of the 
History of England, by Mr. F. York Powell and 
Prof. J. M. Mackay, comprising the period 
from the death of Henry VII. to the present 
time; a new volume of the series entitled 
‘Highways of History,” edited by Mrs. M. 
Creighton, The Social History of England; A 
First History of Rome, by Mr. W. 8. Robinson ; 
A History of Greece, for the use of middle forms 
of schools, by Mr. C. W. C. Oman; a fourth 
volume of the Rev. Dr. J. Franck Bright’s 
History of England, bringing the history down 
to about the year 1874; A History of England, for 
middle forms of schools, by Prof. Cyril Ran- 
some; A Jiistory of Hellas, from the earliest 
times to the death of Alexander, by Dr. Evelyn 
Abbott; History of the Romans to the establish- 
ment of Imperialism, by Dr. J. 8. Reid; a 
complete edition of Bacon’s Essays, with intro- 
duction, notes, &c., by Messrs. F. Storr and 
C. H. Gibson, forming a new volume of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish School Classics”; an edition of Scott’s 
Marmion, by Mr. F. 8. Arnold, forming a new 
volume of ‘‘ English School Classics” ; an edi- 
tion of Shakspere’s Julius Caesar, by the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching; Animal Biology, by Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan ; Lectures on Greek Prose, by Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick; Greek Passages for Unseen 
Translation, by the Rev. F.D. Morice ; an edition 
of the Pro Cluentio of Cicero, by the Rev. W. 
Yorke Fausset; 4 German Grammar, by Mr. 
G. P. R. Gliinicke, containing a new scheme of 
declensions, illustrated by stories by Mr. J. S. 
Phillpotts, of Bedford; German Poetry for 
Schools, by Messrs. C. W. Parry and G, Gidley 
Robinson; German Passages for Practice in 
Unseen Translation, by Mr. A. R. Lechner; 





Webb, viz., A Practical German Grammar and 
A Manual of German Composition; A German 
Exercise Book, by Mr. W. G. Guillemard ; Easy 
German Stories : a first German Reading Book 
by Mr. B. Townson; an edition of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, by Mr. R. A. Ploetz; an edition of 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, by Mr. J. L. Bevir; an 
edition of Freytag’s Aus dem Staate Friedrich deg 
Grossen, by Dr. Herman Hager; Elementary 
French Exercises, by Mr. A. A. Somerville: 
French Prose Composition, for advanced classes, 
by Mr. H. C. Steel; A French Grammar, for 
schools, by Mr. R. T. Carter; French Grammar 
Papers, by Mr. J. W. J. Vecqueray; A» 
Elementary French Grammar and Exercise Book, 
by Mr. V. J. T. Spiers; two French books by 
Mr. W. E. Russell, An easy French Reading 
Book of interesting stories, and a volume of 
Easy French Passsages for Unseen Translation ; 
an edition of the Duc de Fezensac’s Souvenirs 
Militaires: the Russian Campaign in 1812, by 
Mr. Granville Sharp; an edition of Moliére’s 
TL’ Avare, by Mr. A. H. Gosset; Easy Selections 
JSrom Plato, forming a Greek reading book for 
the use of middle forms of schools, by Mr, 
Arthur Sidgwick. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Son will pub- 
lish during the autumn season a new work 
by Lady Jackson, entitled The Court of 
France in the Sixteenth Century, in two volumes, 
with portraits ; Madame Mohl and her Friends, 
a sketch of Parisan society under Louis Philippe, 
by Grace Ramsay, with a portrait engraved > 
Stodart; Old ‘“* Miscellany” Days, being a 
collection of stories reprinted from ‘‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany” of fifty years ago, with thirty- 
three illustrations by Cruikshank, from the 
original plates; The Coaching Age, by Stanley 
Harris, with fifteen full-page illustrations on 
stone by John Sturgess; A Drive through 
England ; or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel, 
by J. T. Hissey, with twenty illustrations of 
landscape by the author, engraved by G. 
Pearson; The Chersonese with the Gilding off, 
an account of a residence in the Malay native 
States, by Emily Innes; Across the Jordan, 
by C. Schumacher, with an Introduction by 
Laurence Oliphant; Pastime Papers, by F. 
Saunders; a cheap edition of Mr. Edmund 
Yates’s Autobiography, with the story of, his 
recent experiences in ‘‘ Northern Latitudes”; 
a shilling edition of The Ingoldsby Legends, with 
forty illustrations ; Three Hungarian Stories 
of Karl Edler, translated by Ottilie Miihlmann, 
and edited by Lord Lytton; and new editions 
of Capt. Conder’s Heth and Moab, and of Lady 
Herbert’s Wives and Mothers in the Olden Time. 


Messrs. HoppER & STOUGHTON’S announce- 
ments include the following :—The Sermon on 
the Mount, beautifully illustrated, with introduc- 
tion by the Bishop of Ripon; The Pentateuch: 
its Origin and Structure, an examination of 
recent theories by Prof. Bissell; From the Tan 
Yard to the White House, a companion volume to 
‘From Log Cabin to White House,” by W. M. 
Thayer; Jacob Béhme: His Life and Teaching; 
or, Studies on Theosophy, by the late Bishop 
Martensen ; Golden Legends of the Olden Time, 
by the Rev. John Stoughton; Our Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, by Dean Howson; Tie 
Will Power; its Range in Action, by Dr. J 
Milner Fothergill ; The Rule of Faith and the 
Doctrine of Inspiration, by Prof. Watts; Faith- 
ful Service: Sketches of Christian Women, 4 
companion volume to “Consecrated Women,’ 
by Mary P. Hack; A Rabbinical Commentary 
on Genesis, by Dr. Paul J. Hershon ; Forewarned 
—Forearmed, by the Rev. Dr. J. Thain David- 
son; The Throne of Eloquence, by the late 
Paxton Hood; Memorials of Dr. Harold Scho- 





two German books by Mr, H. 8. Beresford- 
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Heroes, and Other Sermons, by the late Enoch 
Mellor; The Parables of Our Lord, recorded by 
St. Luke, by the Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods; 
Classified Gems of Thought from the Great 
Writers of all Ages, by T. B. Proctor ; Songs of 
Earth and Heaven, by Newman Hall; The True 
Woman: Elements of Character, by W. M. 
Thayer; Thrown on the World: a Story, by 
Edwin Hodder; Fritz and Eric; the Brothers 
Crusoes, by J. C. Hutcheson ; Stirring Stories 
of Peace and War, by Land and Sea, by Dr. 
James Macaulay; The Good Fight; or, More 
than Conquerors: Stories of Christian Martyrs 
and Heroes; The Angel of Love, # companion 
volume to ‘‘ Autocrat of the Nursery,” by L. T. 
Meade ; Ministers’ Wives, by Mrs. Martin; The 
Daily Renewal, by Dean Vaughan ; Peaceful 
Thoughts : a Daily Text Book, beautifully illus- 
trated; The Anglican Pulpit of To-day, con- 
taining forty short biographies and forty ser- 
mons ; Poor Boys who became Famous, by Sarah 
K. Bolton; The Children of Africa; Prudence 
Winterburn, by Sarah Doudney; The Penant 
Family, by Annie Beale; Dot: the Story of a 
City Waif, by Annie Lucas; The Book of 
Joshua: a Commentary, by the Rev. J. Lloyd; 
Bible Anecdotes from Every Land; A Little 
Silver Trumpet, by L. T. Meade, with pictures 
by T. Pym; From Pole to Pole: a Tale of the 
Sea, by Dr. Gordon Stables; The Owners of 
Broadlands, by Mrs. H. B. Paull; For James or 
George: & Schoolboy’s Tale of 1745, by the Rev. 
H.C, Adams; In the Depths of the Sea, by the 
author of ‘“‘ Launching Away”; Nigel Lennox 
of Glen Irvine, by L. N. Hyder; Bible Flowers 
and Bible Lore ; Platform Aids, a new volume of 
“the Clerical Library’’; Sunday Readings for 
a Year, by the late James Large; A Christian 
Mother: Memorials, by Mrs. Thornley Smith; 
Doctrine and Doubt; or, Christ the Centre of 
Christianity, by the Rev. 8. MacNaughton ; 
Friendship’s Diary: a Record for Every Day in 
the Year; and a second series of Songs of Rest, 
edited by the Rev. Robertson Nicoll. 


Messrs. JoHN F. Suaw & Co.’s announce- 
ments for the coming season include A Child of 
the Morning, by the Author of ‘“ English 
Hearts”; Songs of the Pilgrim Land, by Mrs. 
Pennefather ; Every-day Life, by the Rev. C. H. 
Waller ; Fuith and Unfaith, by Dr. H. Sinclair 
Paterson; The Revealer Revealed, by the Rev. 
W. H. M. H. Aitken. For Young People: Five 
Little Partridges, by Brenda; A Tangled Web, 
by Emily 8. Holt; Oldham; or, Sow beside all 
Waters, by L. E. Guernsey; Her Husband's 
Home, oy E, Everett Green; On the Cliff, by 
Catherine Shaw; The River Waif; or, The 
Luck of Godfrey’s Wharf, by Constance Cross; 
Afloat, by Mrs. Stanley Leathes; Sent to 
Coventry, by M. L. Ridley; Five Minutes Too 
Late, by Emily Brodie; Worth the Winning, by 
E. Hornbrook; Margaret Casson’s Resolve, by 
E.C. Kenyon; David Elliott, by C. E. Irvine; 
Us Three, by A. B.C. For the Little Ones, 
4 new packet of the series ‘Something for 
Sunday,” entitled Messages from Heaven. A 
new painting book bearing the title of Mother's 
and Mine, and the Annual Our Darlings. Of 
Smaller Books for Sunday-schools: The Secret 
of the Forest, That Boy Tom, East and West, 
Oughts and Crosses, and Lost Maggie, by M. E. 
Winchester ; together with three new stories in 
their “ Home Series.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Gentleman’s Magazine of this month 
contains two very interesting articles: one by 
Mr. Sidney L. Lee, of the New Shakspere 
ociety, on “As You Like It and the Forest 
of Arden,” showing how much of Stratford's 
neighbourhood and folk may be traced in this 
and other plays of Shakspere ; the other by Mr. 
Ermest Rhys, “ A Little Academe,” describing 





a visit to Coleridge’s early home at Nether 
Stowey, and Wordsworth’s at Alfoxden. 


To the October number of the Antiquary Mr. 
Round contributes a short, but instructive paper 
on ‘‘ The Open Field System in Herefordshire.” 
Every fragment of knowledge which can be 
gathered out of our old systems of cultivation 
and land tenure is of extreme interest. No 
history of the English people can be satis- 
factory which does not deal with these subjects 
in detail, and at present the greater part of the 
evidence on which we have to work is locked 
up in MS. We can say little in praise of Mr. 
David Fitzgerald’s strange paper on ‘“ Robin 
Hood and Robin Crusoe.” It shows that the 
writer has read much, but the learning with 
which he is possessed has not taken upon itself a 
form which we can appreciate. Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme has written an excellent article on 
“Labour Songs and Cries.” They form, or 
rather contain, some of the earliest relics of 
human speech, ‘and are therefore most useful 
to those who desire to uplift even a corner 
of the veil which shrouds the origin of all 
speech. Mr. J. T. Foster contributes an 
account of York House, the birthplace of Francis 
Bacon, and Mr. Brooks a paper on the battle 
of Brunanburgh. We do not think the latter 
adds much to our knowledge unless further 
evidence should be discovered—an accident 
which is most unlikely to happen. It is not 
probable that the place where this great conflict 
occurred will ever be identified, That it did 
not take place at Brumly in Lindsey, as has so 
frequently been affirmed, is about all that can 
be safely said on the matter. In the corres- 
pondence we find a letter from Mr. J. H. 
Round entitled ‘“‘Mr. Freeman’s Accuracy.” 
Into the merits of the question we will not 
enter. The spiriton which Mr. Round writes 


is not one that is best fitted for literary 
controversy. 


WE are glad to observe that the editor of the 
Scottish Church devotes a considerable amount 
of space to literature. In the October number 
there appears the third of a series of careful 
papers on ‘“‘Scotch Literature since the Resto- 
ration.” Mrs. Oliphant contributed to a recent 
number a story belonging to her delightful 
supernatural series of ‘The Little Pilgrim in 
the Seen and the Unseen”; and we are inclined 
to think that the serial fiction which is running 
its course under the title of “A Story of a 
Young Life,” is hers also, although it threatens 
in the October part to become somewhat flat. 
Among other papers which are noteworthy is 
a critical, thoagh somewhat unequal, article 
on Victor Hugo, which was published in 
September. The ecclesiastical articles are, in 
point of style, perhaps the liveliest in the 
magazine, but it is to be hoped that after the 
general election is over they will be fewer in 
number, 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


EVE. 
. .» . dasz ich genossen des Wissens Frucht, 
Das kannst du nicht mehr aendern.””—H. Heine. 
Tue serpent tempted thee to shame, 
Mother Eve. 
God’s direst vengeance on thee came, 
Mother Eve. 
And never may we hope to win 
That golden garden close hedged in 
From toil and tempest, strife and sin, 
Mother Eve. 
Before thy wondering, wakened eyes, 
Mother Eve. 
Clashed shut the gates of Paradise, 
Mother Eve. 
Thy wandering feet, thy hands were torn, 
By briar, wayside weed, and thorn, 
Thy babes in anguish great were born, 
Mother Eve. 
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And yet God’s vengeance knew no stay, 
Mother Eve. 

Thy first-born did his brother slay, 
Mother Eve. 

Died not thy heart for woe and dread, 

When Abel in thine arms lay dead, 

And Cain red- handed turned and fled, 
Mother Eve ? 

Methinks I hear thee murmur “ Nay,”’ 
Mother Eve. 

** Evil and bitter was my day,” 
Mother Eve. 

‘Evil and full of pain, but still 

I am Thy judge—work all Thy will— 

I judge Thee, knowing good from ill,’’ 
Mother Eve. 

“T stretched mine hand unto Thy tree—” 
Mother Eve, 

“* Not as the sightless beasts are we—”’ 
Mother Eve. 

‘Thy curse has fallen—let it bide— 

I and my children open-eyed 

Know Thee, and judge, whate’er betide,”’ 
Mother Eve. 

MABEL PEACOOK. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ALBUM de l’exposition de l’art ancien au pays de Liége. 
1°¢ Livr. rlin: Claesen. 14M. 
Barssac, J. ‘La vie a la mort; éternité et immor- 
talité. Paris: Rothschild. 3 fr. 50. 


BRANDES, G. Ludwig Holberg u. seine Zeitgenossen. 
Berlin: Copenheim 4 M. 50 Pf 


Corin, A. stoire des comédiens de la troupe de 
Moliére. Paris: Frinzine. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Fatvre, Discours et opinions de M. Charles 


Floquet. Paris: Derveaux. 7 fr. 50 c. 

HILLEBRAND, K. Zeiten, Vilker u. Menschen. 7. Bd. 
Berlin: Oppenheim. 6 M. 

LACHNER, OC. Geschichte der Holzbaukunst in Deutsch- 
land. 1.Ti. Der norddeutsche Holzbau in seiner 
histor. Entwicklung. Leipzig: Seemann. 10 M. 

Lest, A. Georgien. Natur, Sitten u. Bewohner, 
Leipzig: Fri ch. 3M. 

ARJOUX, A. Monsieur le député de Chavone, Paris: 
Plon. 3 fr. 50¢. 

NAvE, J. Die priihistorischen Schwerter. Munchen: 
Literarisch-Artist. Anstalt. 4M. 

Ropricues, H. WUontes parisiens et philosophiques. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50. 

YRIARTE, Ch. La sculpture italienne au XV° sidcle: 
Matteo Civitali. Paris: Rothschild. 60 fr, 


THEOLOGY. 


CoRSSEN, P. Epistula ad Galatas, ad fidem optimorum 
codicum vulgatae recognovit, prolegomenis in- 
struxit, vulgatam cum antiquioribus versionibus 
comparavit P.O. Berlin: Weidmann. 1M. 60 Pf, 

MUELLER, J. Die Verfassung der christlichen Kircho 
in den ersten beiden Jahrhunderten u. die -—7 
derselben zu der Kritik der Pastoralbriefe, ip- 
zig: Scholtze. 1M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Acta historica res gestas Poloniae illustrantia. Tom. 8, 
Legum. privilegiorum statutorumque civitatis Cra- 
coviensis tomi. 1. vol.1. Cracow: Friedlein. 24 M. 

BERsIER, E. Coligny vor den Religionskriegen. Basel; 
Rieh M. 80 Pf. 


ehm. 4 q 

FELTEN, W. Die Bulle Ne praetereat u. die Reconcilia- 
tions-Verhandlungen Ludwigs d.° Bayers m. dem 
Papste Johann XXII. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
ot Jabrh. 1. Tl, Trier: Paulinus-Druckerei, 
1 M. 20 Pf, 

ISSAVERDENS, J. Histoire d’Arménie; 25 planches, 
texte arménien et francais. Venice: Ongania, 


65 fr. 

LanpGraF, G. Die Vita Alexandri Magni d. Archi- 
presbyters Leo (Historia de preliis), Nach der 
Bamberger u. iiltesten Miinchener Handschrift zum 
erstenmal hrsg. Erlangen: Deichert. 3M. 

Lupus, B.__ Die Stadt Syrakus im Alterthum. Strass- 
burg: Heitz. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Petit, E. Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne de la race 
capétienne, T.1. Paris: Picard. 8 fr. 

AUD, A. Histoire de la civilisation francaise 
Seqaie ry origines jusqu’t la Fronde. T.1. Paris: 
olin. x 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETO. 

DEMOULIN, M. Etude sur les locomotives anglaises. 
Paris: Bernard. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Free, H. Die Lehre Herbarts vy. der menschlichen 
Seele, m. Herbarts eigenen hte | ee 

. . - 20 Pf, 

Payot, V. Description pétrographique des roches des 
terrains cristallins primaires du massif de la chaine 

du Mont-Blanc. Geneva: Stapelmohr. 2 fr. 

CHENOW, A. Bericht iib. die ee in der 

Naturgeschichte der Vigel wiihrend d. J. 1883, 

Berlin: Nicolai. 8 M. 





NE, J. Histoire ducholéra aux Eadien. orientales 


Brussels : Manceaux. 


8 fr. 50 c, 
Th. Emil ois-Reymond. Eine Kritik 
Meeiner Weltansicht. “Gerke Poe 


avant 1817, 
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PHILOLOGY. 
HILLEBRANDT, A. Vedachrestomathie. Berlin: Weid- 


mann. 5M. 
Kuutu. F. Gauriel v. Muntabel. Eine hifische Er- 
zihlung aus d.13.Jahrh. Zum ersten Male hrsg. 


Graz: Leuschner. 3 M. 60 Pf. 
MAzETZNER, E. Altenglische Syparpeccben. 2. Bd. 
Wirterbuch. 9.Lfg. Berlin: Weidmann. 4M.80Pf. 


WHEELER, B. J. Der griechische N 


+ Ge ominalaccent. 
Strassburg: Triibner. 3M. 50 P. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TEXT QF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND, 
London: October 5, 1885. 

Anything like an exhaustive criticism of the 
system originally devised for the publication of 
the Brehon Laws, which system has hitherto 
been adhered to, would make an undue demand 
upon the ACADEMY’s space. Here no more 
can be attempted than to add a few brief 
remarks to what has already been said upon 
the subject by Mr. Whitley Stokes and Dr. 
Norman Moore. 

1. It is to be supposed that the Irish type 
was adopted on sentimental grounds. But 
sentiment, so admirable a thing in its way, 
ought never to have been admitted into the dry 
domain of the Brehon Laws, where its intrusion 
has been disastrous to this extent—that of the 
865 pages (more or less) of Irish text comprised 
in the four volumes already published, not one 
vocable can be safely quoted without previous 
collation with the original MS. Woe to the 
rash philologist who shall found grammatical 
theories of his own, or impugn those of his 
neighbours, while fondly trusting tothe accuracy 
of these‘handsome books! Let him first read 
again the story of Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle. 
In the process of transcribing from the vellum, 
O’Donovan and O’Curry expanded the numerous 
contractions, and resolved the combinations of 
words, so that their transcripts are but a 
counterpart of the printed text, and therefore 
useless for collation. These transcripts amount 
to 5,397 quarto pages. What did they cost? 

2. A note at the end of the short statement 
which follows the preface to vol. i. informs 
us that ‘these transcripts are referred to 
throughout this volume by the page only, with 
the initials O’D. and C. respectively.” This 
means that here and there, sometimes 
at long intervals, and sometimes crowded 
together, there appear such marginalia as these, 
which are given in the order in which they 
occur in vol. ii—O’D. 78, O’D. 78, O’D. 80, C. 
798, C. 798. References ought clearly to have 
been made by folio column and line to the 
original MSS., and not to the transcripts. 
These latter are reposited in Dublin, and are, 
as we have seen, quite useless for collation, 
while the MSS. are scattered in London, 
Dublin, and Oxford; and this absence of all 
clue to the source of any particular section or 
passage of the text makes the task of collation 
practically impossible, so great would be the 
attendant labour and expense. 

3. The text and the translation should have 
been in separate volumes. This arrangement 
would have produced books of a size suitable 
for interleaving, and would have kept apart two 
entirely distinct classes of footnotes. That is 
to say, had the text been accompanied by 
critical, and the translation by historical and 
illustrative notes, they would not have inter- 
fered with one another, as they are apt to do 
when text and version are interpaged. But, 
alas! no notes of the kind are forthcoming. 
Notes of a sort there are indeed, but very few, 
very far between, and very, even touchingly, 
infantine. Of these, as well as of some textual 
matters which must stand over just now, it is 
safe to assume that they are not the offspring 
of O'Donovan or O’Curry. But the main 
advantage of text and version in separate 
volumes is that various readings, or different 
recensions in their entirety, can be printed in 





parallel columns. Those who wish to see how 
this can be done are referred to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle published by the Master of the 
Rolls. 

4, The aforesaid 865 pages of Irish text are 
furnished forth with 507 pages (more or less) of 
prefaces and introductions, of which each of 
the four volumes has its share. This must be 
deemed a very fair allowance, especially when 
we remember that the gentlemen to whom we 
are indebted for it all were, however able in 
other respects, entirely innocent of any know- 
ledge whatever of Irish. To such knowledge 
they do not, it is true, anywhere actually lay 
claim ; but it may reasonably be asked whether 
they have taken all desirable precaution against 

oing down to posterity disguised in the garb of 
first-class Celti ‘pundits. Granting thatevery line 
of this prefatory matter is in the highest degree 
erudite, quite irrefragable, and altogether pre- 
cious, yet cavillers may possibly be found to 
inquire whether it be not matter in the wrong 
place, and to suggest that a more natural order 
would have been first to print the corpus of 
these laws, and then to write disquisitions upon 
them. The enormous space absorbed by these 
academic essays might very —_ have 
been devoted to indices verborum and some 
other items of the first importance; but, if it 
was absolutely necessary for some wise pur- 
pose that these prefaces should be printed at 
this stage of the undertaking, they had been 
better printed in a separate volume. This 
would have enabled those who wanted Brehon 


Laws to buy Brehon Laws; while those who. 


only wished to know what a few learned gentle- 
men thought about Brehon Laws, would not 
have been burthened with superfluities in the 
shape of the laws themselves. 

SranpisH H. O’Grapy. 








GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 
BEFORE LUTHER. 
London: Oct. 3, 1885. 

I wish Mr. J. Hutchison had been less 
modest, and, instead of quoting Lutheran 
theologians, had given us his own opinion on 
the relation between the pre-Lutheran and 
Lutheran translations, based on an examination 
of those works themselves. I am perfectly 
ready to consider whatever arguments may be 
raised from the original texts; but, as I 
remarked in my review, I cannot hold German 
theologians as in any way authorities to whom 
scholars can appeal. So farfrom regarding Dr. 
Riehm as an authority because he sat on the 
revision committee, I hold the work of that 
committee—as exhibited in the Probebibel— 
typical of present Lutheran scholarship, that 
is to say, of men who are first theologians, and 
then scholars. We have had quite enough of 
appeal to authority in such matters: let.us go 
to the originals themselves if we want to get 
even an approximation to the truth. 

I am not in a position to place the pre- 
Lutheran versions in their accurate relation- 
ship—I believe nobody will be till they are all 
printed; but this much must be laid down, 
that no one who has examined them would 
admit, as Dr. Riehm and Mr. Hutchison do, 
that ‘‘the Codex Teplensis is the work of 
Matthias (Martin ?) von Beheim, a monk of 
Halle.” This shows exactly the type of slovenly 
scholarship we have to deal with. The Codex 
Teplensis is a translation of the entire New 
Testament: the Leipzig Codex contains only 
the four gospels. The Leipzig Codex states 
in a colophon that the translation was made 
for Matthias von Beheim, recluse of Hulle, in 
1343 (Dise dutunge des latines in daz dutsche ist 
gemachit Mathie von beheim dem clusenere zu 
halle). Why the monk, who had one version 
of the gospels made for him, should be the 
translator of another version of the whole New 
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Testament, would puzzle, I think, Dr. Richm 
and Mr. Hutchison to explain. But there is 
a great deal more yet to be investigated. That 
the Leipzig Codex contains an original trans- 
lation would seem _— from the above 
colophon, and by the words which occur on 
p. 224: (Uz der byblien ist dise ubirtragunge in 
daz mittelste dutsch mit einualdigen slechtin worten 
uz gedruckit). Yet, perhaps, we must under. 
stand the colophon to mean: This Bible trans- 
lation was written for Matthias—i.e., a copy 
made for him—though that seems to me rather 
forced. The difficulty is this, that the Codex 
Teplensis, which does not contain, so far of 
course as the gospels are concerned, the same 
version as the Leipzig MS., is yet in certain 
parts related to it, notably in John. In 
many parts the translations are quite inde- 
pendent, and the Leipzig Gospels approach 
nearer the version of the little regarded Egerton 
MS. 855 of the British Museum. This sort of 
relationship, when two MSS. are of the same 
date, points rather to a common ancestry than 
to a copying of one by the other, yet it is 
difficult to reconcile this with the Leipzig 
colophon. To show how far the versions differ, 
and the complete absurdity of Dr. Riehm’s 
statement, I quote a few verses of Mathew iii.: 


Lerpzic Copex. Teri Oopex. 


**TIn den tagin d6 quam 
Johannes toufére predi- 
gende in der wuste- 
nunge Judéé, Spre- 
chinde : ‘Tut pénitencie, 
wan iz nahit daz riche 
der himele. Wan dirre 
ist von dem gesprochin 
ist durch Isaiam dem 
prophéten sprechinde : 
Ein stimme des rifin- 
den in der wistenunge : 
bereitet den wec des 
herrn, machit gerecht 
sine stige.? Und her 
Johannes hatte ein cleit 
von den haren der ka- 
méle und eine vellinc 
snur umme sine lenden, 
und sin ezzin was heus- 
schreckin und walt- 
honic.” 


“Wan in den tagen 
Johannes der Tauffer 
kom predigen in di 
wuste ze Jude vnd sagt 
macht puzz: wann daz 
reich der himel nachent, 
an dirr ist von dem 
geschriben ist durch 
Ysaias den weissagen 
sagent: Ein stimme des 
ruffenden in der wust: 
Berait den wege des 
Herrn vnd machent recht 
sein steige. Wan erselb 
Johannes het ein ge- 
want von den haren der 
kemlin vnd ein fellin 
gurtel um sein kanken ; 
wan sein essen waren 
lochusten und _ wildes 
honig.” 


These Dr. Riehm, and presumably Mr. Hutchi- 
son, admit to be the same translation! I 


wonder what they will say of the following 
two—the one taken from the Codex Teplensis, 
and the other from the September Bibel (I fear 
I must call it so, as it has been called so by all 
German writers for years, notwithstanding Mr. 


Hutchison’s bracketted queries) : 


Trrt Copex. 


‘¢ Kin weip von Samaria 
kom ze schephen wazzer 
IThesus sprach zu ir: 
gib mir ze trinken. Wan 
sein junger waren hin- 
gegangen in di stat daz 
si kauften di ezzen. 
Dorum das weip Sama- 
ritanin sprach zu im. 
In welher weiz aischest 
du zu trinken von mir, 
so du bist ein Jud, di 
ich bin ein weip Sama- 
ritanin? wan die Juden 


SEpremMper Bre. 
‘Da kompt eyn weyb 
von Samaria, wasser zu 
schepffen, Jhesus spricht 
zu yhr, gib myr trinc- 
ken, denn seyne iunger 
waren hyn gangen yn 
die stadt, das sie speyss 
keufften, spricht nu das 
Samaritisch weyb 
yhm,wie bittestu von - 
trincken, so du eyn Jude 
bist, vnd ich eyn Samari- 
tisch weyb? Denn die 
Juden haben keyne ge- 


gemainsament nit mit meynschafft mit den 
den Samaritanern.’’ Samariternn.” 

I could have made the differences still less by 
quoting the 1483 Bible, but I think I have 
cited sufficient to show the relationship of 
Luther to his forerunners. Let the reader note 
that there are upwards of one hundred and 
eighty years between the left and right-hand 
versions. Where Luther’s version does differ 
from the German Vulgate is very often in those 
passages in which his strong sense of the 
righteousness of his own dogma has led him 
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to ert the text. poe st Emser’s 2,400 
“ betical errors, lies, and wrong tense-render- 
ings,” I may cite Bunsen’s 3,0v0 inaccuracies, 
and leave the theologians to settle the exact 
number between them. 

Mr. Hutchison tells us that Luther probably 
began Greek in 1512. We happen to know that 
he began it in August 1518. t me cite what 
was written two years ago, and remind the reader 
that to revise, not translate, cost our thorough 
Greek scholars ten years of work (1870-80) : 


“On the 25th of August, 1518, Melanchthon 
arrived in Wittenberg; then for the first time 
Luther, attending the lectures of Melanchthon, 
began to study Greek. This is not only shown by 
Luther’s letters ; but Melanchthon, in a speech to 
the students recommending the study of Greek, 
ints out to them Luther’s example—Luther 
imself, who, already advanced in years (quamvis 
jam senex), has learnt the Greek tongue. In June, 
1519, we have the famous Leipzig disputation with 
Evk, and in April, 1521, Luther arrives in Worms. 
August, 1519, to April, 1521, is perhaps the busiest 
riod of Luther’s life: he is in bitter and pro- 
onged controversy with Eck and Emser, he is 
writing book after book against the Pope and his 
bull, and he is contesting the condemnations of 
the leading universities of Christendom. In 1520 
alone he publishes three epoch-making works 
(An den Christlichen Adel deutscher Nation, De Captivi- 
tate Babylonica, and De libertate Christiana), and yet 
he must find time to study Greek. On December 
16th, 1521, Luther wrote to Lange of his deter- 
mination to translate the New Testament, and 
within a less period than three months the work is 
completed. Returning on March 1 from the 
Wartburg to Wittenberg, he ed to revise 
the translation with Melanchthon, notwithstanding 
the Carlstadt difficulties, and on the 2lst of 
September the New Testament issued completed 
from the press. To translate, revise, and print 
occupied less than nine months, and this notwith- 
standing Luther’s three most broken years of 
Greek study. Does not such external evidence 
fully confirm internal coincidences, and point to 
Luther’s dependence on his predecessors ? ’’ 

Iask Mr. Hutchison not to consult Herzog 
or Késtlin, but simply to open the September 
Bibel side by side with the Ninth German Bible, 
or even with the Codex Teplensis, and then 
judge for himself how far the old translation is 
unbeholfen, schwerfallig, weder genau im Sinn 
noch treffend im -Ausdruck, when compared 
with Luther’s. I have passed some con- 
siderable time among the German peasantry, 
and I have been delighted to d them 
still using words and phrases which occur 
in the old pre-Lutheran translations. I believe 
that anyone with a like experience would hold 
with me that these translations are a “‘ perfect 
mine of folk-expression, homely and true,” and 
what is more, still not dead. 

KARL PEARSON. 

P.S.—I have already made this letter too 
long, yet I really ought to have asked Mr. 
Hutchison whether he would be surprised to 
hear that in 1519 Luther used the Vulgate, and 
not the Greek, for his college lectures on the 
New Testament ? 








CLOVESHO. 
Bristol : Oct. 5, 1885. 

In his letter in the AcADEMY of October 3, 
Mr. A. Hall appears to accept the assump- 
tion that the names of the places which are 
the subjects of the surviving records of the 
councils of Clovesho indicate the part of Eng- 
land wherein those councils assembled. This 
is not the case. The frequency of Worcester- 
shire and Gloucestershire names arises from 
those that refer to the transactions of this 
supreme or primatial court with the church of 
Worcester being a conspicuous but isolated 
survival among them. 

‘* Westminster,” among the names quoted by 
Mr. Hall, has no concern with the hundred of 
Westminster, The present Bishop of Chester 





has noted that ‘‘the hundred of Westminster, 
owes its name, given at a much later period, to 
the fact that the abbey of Westminster in 
Middlesex possessed a great portion of the 
land contained in it” (Cowncils, &c., Haddan 
and Stubbs, vol. iii., p. 549). The place meant 
is Westbury-upon-Trim, earlier called ‘‘ West- 
burh,” but, after the foundation of the monas- 
tery there, sometimes called ‘‘ Westmynstre.” 
In one charter of A.D. 824 (Birch, Cartularium 
Saxon., No. 379), both names are used for 
Westbury. 

Again, as to ‘‘ Stoke” in the charters. Two 
places of this name often turn up in the 
Worcester series, but neither of them is Stoke- 
Orchard, as Mr. Hall suggests. One is Stoke- 
Prior in Worcestershire, with its salt-works 
still redolent at a railway junction; the other 
is Stoke-Bishop in the southern extremity of 
Gloucestershire, out of which last have been 
carved the lands now the parishes of Westbury, 
Henbury, Kings- and Laurence-Weston, and 
much more. This is a district with an im- 
portant early history not yet developed. Dr. 
Guest and his followers have clouded the truth 
by unwarrantably including it in the Deorham 
conquest of A.D. 577. 

In an essay which I contributed to a local 
society, ‘‘ Vestiges of the Supremacy of Mer- 
cia” (Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., vol. iii., 
pp. 128-167), I attempted to determine the 
true locality of Clovesho, reviewing with some 
detail the various guesses that have been pro- 
posed. That it was distant from Gloucester- 
shire receives some confirmation from the above 
cited Act of the Council, a.D. 824. Itis therein 
provided that, after thirty nights, it shall 
receive the assent, on oath, before the Bishop 
(Heaberht of Worcester?) of the priests and 
monks in possession of Westbury. Accordingly, 
after thirty-four signatures of those who sat 
at the council, follows another list of the fifty- 
six Mass-Priests of Westbury who took the 
oath. The interval of thirty days, and the 
delegated authority, evidently imply a consider- 
able distance of the jurates from the council. 


THOMAS KERSLAKE, 





City Library, Bristol: Oct. 6, 1885. 

If your correspondent, Mr. A. Hall, will refer 
to Dr. Thomas’s Survey of Worcester Cathedral 
(1736), p. 23 (‘* Account of the Bishops ”’), 
he will find it quoted that, a.p. 804, at a 
council held at Fe ‘* 7#thelric, the son 
of Athelmond, produced his deeds, and proved 
his title to lands at Westminster.” Dr. Thomas 
is unquestionably correct in explaining ‘‘ West- 
minster to be another name for Westbury.” 
It happens, however, that Westbury, so far as 
Church historians show knowledge of the place, 
is as completely blotted out of the county maps 
as Glevethe itself. They do not attempt to 
give its situation, except, perhaps, Archdeacon 
Churton, who places it near Evesham. It 
is, however, identical with the present West- 
bury-on-Trym, two miles north from Bristol. 
The early English Church of the parish, to- 
gether with some fifteenth-century towers and 
walls, are the existing remains of a Benedictine 
establishment that was founded here as early as 
the days of King Offa. In the later form of 
the monastery it was a college for a dean and 
canons, and among those who filled the stalls 
of the church were John Trevisa and John 
Wycliff. I need not here go into the history 
of this interesting foundation, inasmuch as it 
has been told already in The Saturday Review, 
April 5, 1879, in an article entitled ‘‘ Westbury 
Monastery.” I may remark, however, that 
Westminster or Westbury, meaning Westbury 
upon Trym—as it is described in Offa’s charter, 
Westbury prope flumen qui dicitur Aven—was the 
cradle of the English Benedictine system, which 
radiated from this spot until it has covered the 
religious face of England. JOHN TAYLOR, 





‘* ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY.” 
London: October 5, 1885, 

Capt. Burton, in his review of Ancient 
Arabian Poetry, published in the ACADEMY of 
October 3, says: ‘Our author, like Mr. 
Chenery in Al-Hariri, burks the reason which 
justified Al-Khansa’s refusal of amorous old 

urayd, ‘a stallion not to be smitten on the 
nose ’ (p. 43).” 

The story to which Capt. Burton refers is, 
doubtless, that contained in Caussin de 
Perceval’s Essai sur l'histoire des Arabes avant 
Pislamisme, vol. ii., p. 549-550. The original 
will be found in the <Aghdéni, vol. ix., p. 11, 
where, it will be seen, it is given on the 
authority of Ibn al-Kalbi. The traditions 
regarding Duraid which I have rendered on pp. 
41-47 of my book are those only for which Abii 
‘Ubaidah is responsible. The story of Duraid’s 
rejection by al-Khansi on p. 43 is a literal 
translation of Abdi ‘Ubaidah’s narrative on the 
same page of the Aghdni. It is quite inconsis- 
tent with Ibn al-Kalbi’s account of the trans- 
action; and, as I had to choose between them, 
I naturally followed that authority with which 
Ihad begun. Ibn al-Kalbi’s version is of a 
piece with other anecdotes told by him of 
Duraid, which the author of the Aghdni criticises 
thus (Agh. ix. p. 19): 

** All these traditions which I have related on the 
authority of Ibn al-Kalbi are fabricated, and the 
marks of late origin in them and inthe verses 
which he gives are manifest. . . . They are only 
Ibn al-Kalbi’s lies, and I have recorded them 
merely in order that this book might include all 
that men have handed down and passed from one 
to another.”’ 

In preferring Abi ‘Ubaidah’s account I had 
thus at least the sanction of an author who had 
better means than we possess of judging between 
differing traditionists, and who certainly does 
not show himself squeamish in what he admits 
to his collection. 

Capt. Burton will find a note (very brief, it is 
true) on the ‘inverted speech’ exemplified in 
phrases like ‘‘God curse thee!” (p. 57) to 
express admiration, on page 58. What “ poly- 
theism” (shirk) meant in Duraid’s time is 
explained on p. xxix. of the introduction. The 
correct translation of the name Imra-al-Kais is 
given on p. 106; it is nowhere in my book 
otherwise interpreted. Khusrau Parvéz (instead 
of Parviz) is not an Indianism; the Indians 
did not invent for Persian words the sounds é 
and é, called majhdl (i.e, ‘not known in 
Arabic”) by the Arabs, but received them at a 
time when these sounds were universally used 
in Persia, The substitution by Persians of ¢ 
and @ for ¢ and 6 is quite modern, and to admit 
it in an ancient name, when writing of ancient 
times, would, I venture to think, be an 
anachrovism. Finally, I would call Capt. 
Burton’s attention to Psalm xl. 6 (Prayer-book 
version), ‘‘ Like as be also thy thoughts which 
are to us-ward.” C. J. Lyauu. 





London: Oct. 5, 1885. 

It is my turn to cry peccavi, and in common 
reason I willingly do so. Capt. Burton, in his 
remarks on Mr. Lyall’s translations of ancient 
Arabian poetry, given in the AcADEMY of Octo- 
ber 3, p. 215, col. 2, 1. 27, justly criticises the error 
fallen from my pen, through inadvertency, in 
a note, p. 60 of the ‘‘ Acts of the Adepts,”’ pre- 
fatory to my metrical translation of the first 
book of the Mesnevi of Jelalu-’d-Din, Er-Rimi. 
In this note I have described ‘Arafat as ‘‘ The 
mount where the victims are slaughtered by 
the pilgrims” who perform the visit to the 
holy places in and near Mekka, obligatory, 
once in a lifetime, on every Muslim and Mus- 
limess, under conditions. The ceremonies of 
that visit are so well described in vol. iii. of the 
Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah, chaps. 
XXViii.-xxxii., that I ought not to have made 
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the blunder, as I had read the book, but did 
not refer to it at the time. Capt. Burton’s 
descriptions are the fruits of personal experi- 
ence, as well as of study. 

J. W. REDHOUSE. 








0’SHEA’S ‘‘ GUIDE TO SPAIN.” 
Sare, St. Jean de Luz: Sept. 29, 1885. 

With reference to the concluding remarks of 
my review of O’Shea’s Guide to Spain (ACADEMY, 
September 26), Prince L.-L. Bonaparte kindly 
points out to me that ‘‘ Eskara” is equally 
correct with ‘‘Eskuara” as a native name for 
the Basque language. It is preferred by Capt. 
Duyoisin ; and both ‘¢ Eskara” and ‘‘ Eskuara”’ 
are given as Labourdin, and ‘‘ Euskara” as a 
Guipuzcoan form in Aizquibel’s Dictionary, 
together with ‘‘ Euskera” and ‘¢ Ruski-era,” 
and also by Van Eys. This I ought to have 
known. To these forms Prince Bonaparte adds, 
“‘ jiskara, souletin ; heskwara, bas navarrais occi- 
dental et oriental; eskuera, sous-dialecte gui- 
puzcoan de Cegama; uskara, sous-dialecte bas 
navarrais oriental de la vallée de Salazar [in 
Spain].” ‘‘Makilia,” also, is possible in 
Basque in the sense of the stick. The other 
corrections are probably of mere misprints, [7 
being mistaken for H. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 14, 8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ The 
Feeding of Insects with Bacilli,’”’ by Dr. Maddox j 
“The Gizzard of the Larvae of Corethra plumicornis,’ 
by Mr. T. B. Rosseter. 





SCIENCE. 


Works of Thomas Hill Green. Edited by R. 
Nettleship. Vol. I. Philosophical Works. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tue profound impression created by the late 
Prof. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics will have 
made readers of philosophy anxious for the 
rest of his writings. The volume before us is 
the first of the edition of his works which has 
been undertaken by Mr. Nettleship. With 
the exception of a single piece, of which we 
shall speak later, it contains nothing that has 
not already been published, and claims atten- 
tion, therefore, rather as the forerunner of 
the volumes which are to follow, and for the 
convenience of bringing together scattered 
writings. The greater part of the volume is 
occupied with the two Introductions to Hume, 
the two masterly pieces of criticism which 
marked, we suppose, one stage in the direct 
reaction from the current philosophy. Upon 
them follow the articles upon Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Lewes which were published in the 
Contemporary Review ; and to these is added a 
fourth upon ‘“ Mr. Lewes’s account of the 
Social Medium,” which, though written at 
the same time as the others, was not published 
on account of Mr. Lewes’s death. Prof. 
Green’s answer to the strictures which Mr. 
Hodgson made upon him on behalf of Mr. 
Spencer concludes the volume. 

All these critical writings are animated by 
one purpose—to show the impossibility of 
deriving our knowledge from mere experience 
in the sense of feeling. Under one form or 
another the burden of what Prof. Green was 
continually insisting upon is that experience it- 
self is intelligible only on the presupposition of 
something which is itself subject to no change. 
This he calls sometimes self-consciousness, 
sometimes simply consciousness; while in the 





Prolegomena it has developed into a ‘ self- 
seeking and self-distinguishing consciousness’’ 
which is put in relation to a divine self-con- 
sciousness of which it is the reproduction. It 
is only by the relations which this conscious- 
ness institutes between feelings that the latter 
are able to supply experience at all. They 
themselves are transient states of the feeling 
organism ; and, so far from being “ states of 
consciousness,” they do not enter into con- 
sciousness at all in any sense in which that 
consciousness can be described as the material 
of experience. It is because feelings are 
already credited with that organisation, which 
they receive only from the consciousness which 
is neither feeling nor made up of feelings, that 
they seem to account for knowledge. In 
reality a feeling as such leaves no mark upon 
the intelligent course of life, it can do so only 
in virtue of a certain quality which it receives 
by its relation to the self. ‘Thus, for example, 
the idea of change or the idea of time cannot 
be attributed to the succession of states of 
consciousness, for to do so is to suppose that 
the feelings are felt as different from one 
another, or as succeeding each other in a 
series; but then they are no longer mere 
feelings, but facts about feelings; and such 
facts are not events in an order of time, but 
elements in an order of knowledge. To know 
or speak of a thing as ‘‘nasty” is quite 
different from any number of mere feelings of 
disgust which may have resulted, by a reflex, 
in the motion of putting out the hand to repel 
the object, or even, if we are not going too 
far in saying so, in a succession of movements 
of the mouth represented by the interjection 
“ugh!” 

It was because of the neglect of these con- 
siderations which he discovered in English 
philosophy that Prof. Green believed it to be 
working upon wrong lines. And it was be- 
cause the question of philosophy was put by 
Kant ina way which gave a place to these 
neglected elements that he sought to direct 
the course of thought along the lines laid 
down by Kant. Accordingly, in his works on 
Hume, his object was to show that the 
assumptions with which Locke began, when 
worked out logically, found their outcome in 
Hume’s doctrine, where they were convicted 
of failure, because the solutions they offered 
of ordinary difficulties of thought, involved 
the very ideas they pretended to supersede. 
The possibility of the “ fictions” of ‘‘ cause” 
and ‘identity’ presupposed the reality of 
these conceptions. It is late in the day to be 
speaking of writings so well known as these 
Introductions to Locke and Hume. Their 
value lies not only in the careful exposition 
and minute criticism of the two philosophers 
(and, with so “intangible” a writer as 
Bagehot rightly declares Hume to be, this was 
a task of no ordinary difficulty), but still 
more in their proof that Hume’s doctrine 
sprang logically out of Locke’s, and that his 
break-down compelled the restatement of the 
problem of F negee io J in another form. Of 
the two ideas of reality, as that which is 
given in feeling, and that which is constructed 
or invented by the mind, between which 
Locke, from the very force of his good sense, 
vacillated, Hume chose the former. It is 


easy to say that in doing so, he was de- 
priving Locke of the benefit of his other asser- 
| tions, and attempts have been made to show 








that Locke really anticipated many later dis- 
coveries. But it was his very assumption of 
an external real which is known in feeling 
that allowed Locke to attribute to the mind a 
power of construction. Hume was therefore 
right in choosing the alternative which he did 
choose ; and his inability to account for the 
fiction of an intelligible world, except by a 
process which assumed it, is proof that the 
explanation of knowledge must be sought 
otherwise than in feeling alone. 

The fundamental error of the classical 
school of English philosophy Prof. Green 
held to be repeated in the writings of the 
modern doctrine of experience “‘ with evolu- 
tion ”’ ; and he brought against it the further 
charge, that in seeking to complete Hume’s 
doctrine by the theory of hereditary accumu- 
lation of experience into axioms or principles 
it really misunderstood the essence of Hume’s 
doctrine. Hume endeavoured to explain 
away ‘‘the world of intelligible relations.” 
The modern theory takes ‘the reality of 
such a world for granted,’ while, at the 
same time, it holds ‘‘a theory of reality which 
excludes it” (p. 382). 

This position, that the evolution-psychology 
in its explanation of knowledge assumes from 
the beginning of the process “the reality of 
an objective order as well as an elementary 
consciousness of it”? Prof. Green makes good 
against Mr. Spencer and Mr. Lewes. The 
criticism, which is identical in principle with 
that of Locke and Hume, he repeated, because 
he felt that ‘‘each generation requires the 
questions of philosophy to be put to it in its 
own language ; and, unless they are so put, 
will not be at pains to understand them” 
(p. 372). Itis impossible to enter here into 
the details of the criticism ; that can only be 
done by carefully comparing it with the pas- 
sages on which it is based. It is conclusively 
shown that in the case of both philosophers 
the elements, whether in the shape of ‘‘ neural 
units” or ‘‘ states of consciousness,’”’ out of 
which experience is held to grow, are already 
qualified by relation to the consciousness which 
is maintained to be their outcome; or, in other 
words, so far as these psychologies attempt to 
account for an objective order, they all along 
slip into the old sin, dressed in a more scien- 
tifically-cut suit, of assuming such objective 
order without inquiring into the grounds of 
its possibility. They do but trace the growth 
of experience in the individual mind; and the 
experiences they appeal to are, strictly inter- 
preted, not experiences of any mind at all. 

The new chapter on Mr. Lewes’s “‘ Account 
of the Social Medium” appears to be un- 
finished, for it contains little bearing on the 
social medium, but is rather a continuation 
of the preceding chapter. Besides criticism 
of Mr. Lewes there is a long passage at the 
beginning (pp. 473—483) which is important 
asa more direct statement of Prof. Green’s 
own positive doctrine than is usually to be 
found in his critical writings. The question 
raised is whether ‘thinking the world” (in 
virtue of the social medium) can be evolved 
from “feeling the world” (in virtue of the 
psychological medium). The answer is that 
it is so only so far as feeling is regarded as 
different from mere neural processes or group- 
ings of them. Inquiry into the latter is use- 
less for our purpose, which is to discover what 
our consciousness is, in order that there 
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should be for it what we call facts, and these 
connected in a single world. It is useless, 
because ‘‘ physiological processes are not con- 
tinued into consciousness as chemical processes 
are into life.” Nor are they helpful as being 
antecedents of consciousness, for as sensible 
events they do not enter into consciousness at 
all. True, ‘‘the consciousness of every man 
has a history,” we do “pass through a suc- 
cession of states of consciousness,” each deter- 
mined by the one preceding it, but this is 
simply the order of our arrival at that con- 
sciousness of objects in which alone they 
exist, and is “not to be converted into a 
relation of succession between the object as in 
consciousness ”’; or, in other words, the state 
of consciousness considered as an event is 
different from what it is as consciousness. 

This passage, taken in connection with the 
rest of Prof. Green’s critical writings, suggests 
some questions and difficulties. In the first 
place what is the shape to be assigned to 
psychology? To this science, which in dis- 
tinction from physiology, he defines (p. 483) 
as the ‘‘ theory of consciousness,’ he makes 
the vastly important—though, of course, not 
original—contribution, that all its facts are 
coloured by the presence of a consciousness 
which is ‘eternal and thinks.” Some idea 
of how great a change this consideration must 
import into current doctrines may be formed 
from Mr. Bradley’s treatment of the theory of 
association in his Principles of Logic. In 
reading this volume one cannot help feeling a 
desire to see the true principles on which it 
proceeds, not merely proved polemically, but 
used to explain psychological facts. For it 
certainly does seem possible to have a history 
of the process by which the individual mind 
attains to a concrete knowledge of itself by 
logical advance from the simplest and most 
abstract condition of feeling. 

Very great difficulty seems to us to be 
presented by Prof. Green’s view of sensation 
or feeling. Except as ‘“‘taken up” into 
consciousness, and converted into perception 
of a fact, it appears to be identified with a 
nervous process, for it is said that the 
‘physiologist can tell us of it, not only much, 
but all that we know” (p. 477). But the 
physiological process, which is often said, 
without much illumination of the subject, to 
be the “ other side” of the feeling of heat, is 
different from that feeling, and the feeling of 
warmth is again different from the perception 
that the fire is hot. Prof. Green would deny 
that “I feel warm” can rightly be described 
as consciousness, as it certainly is described 
in popular language. ‘To feel warm,” he 
says on p. 413, ‘“‘is not the same as to per- 
ceive that I am warm, or that my body is so,” 
and what we have called the feeling of 
warmth, he calls perception. But it is 
questionable whether we ever do perceive 
that we are warm, and the clause added seems 
to indicate a sense of this difficulty. Now it 
1s quite true I perceive my body is warm, 
just as I can perceive by touching you or 
seeing you blush that your body is warm, but 
I go further and infer that you feel warm. 
This consideration will serve to explain why 
some psychologists regard feeling and sensation 
as the primary psychical fact. It still remains 
true that feeling, in man at any rate, is 
always qualified by its presence in a subject ; 
but while it is rightly distinguished from a 





nervous process, it claims to be regarded, 
under the name of feeling, as the first stage 
of consciousness, distinguished from the later 
stage of perception. From what follows the 
passage quoted from p. 413 Prof. Green would 
seem to hold that the difference is simply in the 
objects perceived—in the one case an inward, 
in the other an outward object. But if this 
is so the perceptions are made so different by 
the character of the object as to justify the 
popular language which calls the one a feeling 
and the other a perception. The former is 
knowledge of the subject which is as yet 
undifferentiated from its object; the latter is 
knowledge of the subject which is distin- 
guished from its object, and refers its feeling 
to an “object.” To regard the former as 
equivalent to perception is to use the word 
knowledge in the sense of reflective know- 
ledge, for it is only as reflected upon that I 
can be ‘* perceived” to be the subject of 
feelings; but it is not in the sense of reflective 
knowledge that we regard perception as giving 
us knowledge of objects. This criticism, 
offered with hesitation, will only affect 
Prof. Green’s psychology, it will certainly 
not weaken the force of his metaphysical 
argument. 

The distinction which is drawn between 
the order of objects in consciousness and the 
order in time at which we arrive at conscious- 
ness of objects is one which is developed in 
the Prolegomena. It shows the necessity of 
assuming a self greater than the individual 
self which the former in some way makes the 
medium of its communication. The diffi- 
culties which lie at the basis of this noble 
conception are fundamental difficulties of 
philosophy, and will not bear discussion here. 
But that the same consciousness which is 
above all change should have a history seems 
to indicate that, considered as the condition 
of knowledge, it deserves a title which should 
distinguish it from the individual subject of 
knowledge. According to this view conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness would be ascending 
categories which would have their logical and 
psychological history, and both would derive 
from a higher conception still. 

In this chapter on Mr. Lewes’s ‘‘ Account 
of Experience” there is an interesting section 
(p. 460) which gives Prof. Green's view of 
the imperfections of Kant’s theory. We 
believe that a fuller account of his attitude to 
Kant is contained among his papers, and we 
hope that it may find a place in the later 
volumes, the appearance of which will be 
attended with not more impatience by Prof. 
Green’s pupils than by all students of 
philosophy. S. ALEXANDER. 








BABYLONIAN AND OLD CHINESE 
MEASURES. 


THE records of the Chinese are somewhat vague 
regarding their ancient weights and measures. 
Any light on the subject must come rather 
from experimental researches than from state- 
ments in the ancient books. Not that such 
statements are worthless, but, taken alone, 
they are insufficient. The weights and measures 
varied as they do now, according to the 
material to which they apply, the discrepancies 
arising from an effort to equalise an apparent 
price at the expense of the quantity given. 
But such cases happen everywhere. 

So far as China is concerned, we might expect 





some valuable indications from the study of the 
coinage, as the oldest statements about weight 
refer to the currency. In 1032 B.c. (?) certain 
rules of currency were established by the central 
government of the Tchou Dynasty. The ruling 
king was then Tchéng, and his chief adviser in 
this matter was Kiang, otherwise Tai Kung 
Wang of Tsi, a sage from the Eastern Bar- 
barians on the coast of the modern Kiang-su 
and Shantung provinces. The nationality of 
the adviser is suggestive of a foreign influence 
through sea-trade, as we shall see below. It 
was enacted that gold should be used as 
currency in small cubes of an inch (¢s’un) 
weighing a kin; and that metal should be 
weighed by tchus. 

Acting on the first of these statements, the 
late Ed. Biot (Journal Asiatique, Mai, 1837, p. 
430) endeavoured to ascertain the exact weight 
of the kin. He took as his basis the length of 
the fch’ih, or cubit of the Tchou Dynasty, as 
given by P. Amiot in his paper on the subject. 
This length was 205 millimetres (or 8:07085 
inches), making the tenth part of it, or a ts’wn, 
20°5 millimetres (or ‘807085 inch). Then he 
made the cube of the latter measure and multi- 
plied it by 19°3, specific gravity of the melted 
gold. The result was that the kin of the 
Tchou was equivalent to 166 grammes or 2,562 
grains. I may remark that this is practically 
equivalent to 2,600 grains, which is the third 
part of the light Assyro-Babylonian mina. 

A tchu was the unit of weight for the metal 
implements used for currency. We are told 
that it was equivalent to 100 grains of millet. 
I have myself made several experiments of 
weighing 100 grains of millet, and have found 
an average weight, nearly without variation, of 
16} grains, which corresponds to the 24th part 
of the above mina, divided by 20. These two 
divisions are represented by as many Chinese 
units, the liang, or ounce, and the liiet, some- 
times the same as the hwan, or ring-weight. 
The liang was the equivalent of 24 tchus, and, 
consequently, equals 390 grains. 

In the collections of Chinese coins in the 
British Museum, there are several specimens of 
an old currency, issued about the fifth century 
B.C., which bear indications of weight, and, so 
far, could be called weight money. I have 
just revised for press the sheet of my Cutalogue 
of Chinese Coins which refers to them, and, con- 
sequently, had the occasion of again verifying 
their weights. I find their average to be 393 
grains, which is the same weight as the liang, 
quoted above. Now, the legend on these 
specimens says that 20 of them are equivalent 
to a liiet, a proportion already known by state- 
ments in literature, where it is also recorded 
that the liiet and the hwan have the same 
weight. We find that 393 x 20 = 7,860 grains, 
which gives for the li‘et or hwan the same weight 
as the light Assyro-Babylonian mina. 

As shown by these several concurrent proofs, 
the standard weight was that mina, the know- 
ledge of which seems to have been carried to 
China through the sea trade. The names pre- 
served in Chinese may, perhaps, throw new 
light on the matter. Hwan meuns a “ring”; 
we have seen it to be a unit of currency. In 
the code of punishments enacted about 912 B.c., 
the offenders and criminals could redeem 
themselves by the payment of a certain 
number of hwans. This ring-weight used as 
currency reminds one of the large metal-rings 
on some old Egyptian paintings. Beside this 
similarity, there is another hint in the same 
direction, in the other name of the Chinese unit. 
Liiet or Lut is, singularly enough, much like that 
of Lotu or Rotu, the very name of the Egyptians. 
On the other hand, it is not unlikely that in 
the old name of mrt (Lang-ya), on the 
sea-coast of the south of Shantung, compared 
with that of Lanka (Ceylon), we have another 
trace of the same sea-trade with the West. 
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The sea-trade with the East from Southern 
Arabia began much earlier than the time ef 
Solomon. Perhaps traces of it may be found 
in Egypt as early as the IVth Dynasty. My 
friend, Prof. Sayce, brought back from Egypt 
last year a mother-of-pearl shell, bearing the 
cartouche of Usertasen. This sends us back 
to the XIIth Dynasty, about 3000 B.c., 
according to Mariette; and this mother-of- 
pearl is recognised by an authority—Prof. 
Moseley—to be originally from Ceylon. Lanka 
or Tamrapani was for long the ultimate point 
reached eastwards by the ships of the Sabaeans 
and Dedans, and from thence goods were trans- 
ferred on other ships to the Indian Archipelago 
and China. It would be a natural result of 
this intercourse that the standard weight of 
this trade, viz., the light Assyro-Babylonian 
mina, should have reached in the eleventh 
century B.C. the shores of Shantung and 
Kiangsu in ancient China. 

On the currency of the towns of Yii, An-yh, 
&c., the weight is indicated as a unit of 2 kin. 
Now the average weight of the specimens I have 
verified is 330 grains, let us say about 325 grains, 
which is just the twenty-fourth part of the 
same standard, viz., the light Assyro-Baby- 
lonian mina. 

Another evidence, also derived from the 
mintage, confirms the length of 8°07 inches for 
the cubit, as mentioned above from P. Amiot, 
and derived by him from other sources. The 

muine specimens of the knife-money at the 
British Museum, the type of which was in use 
from the seventh to the third century B.c., are 
7 or 8 inches in length, i.¢., one tch’ih or § of 
a tch’ih. The Pu-money, current during the 
same period, was cast on a basis of 1°62 inches, 
i.e., of two ts’un of the same standard as that 
of the Tchou Dynasty. Some of this knife- 
money and Pu-money was issued by associa- 
tions in different towns; and the places men- 
tioned in the legends show the existence of 
trade routes, and of stations on these routes 
between the seashore of Shantung peninsula 
and the provinces of Shansi and Honan, which 
were then the centre of the Chinese population. 
The unit of length for human stature was on a 
different scale, apparently of 7 inches only, 
though also denominated tch’ih. Several refer- 
ences in literature of the Tchou Dynasty show 
an average of 9.7 tcl’ih for men of a high 
stature. According to anthropologists the 
height of Chinamen varies from a minimum 
of 5°0 to a maximum of 5°9, feet, while reckoned 
at a supposed standard of 7 inches per fch’ih, 
9°7 tch’ih would give 5°8 feet for the height of 
these tall men of former times. 

As to the oldest measures of the Chinese, in- 
formation is very scanty. Tradition says that 
the tch’ih, or cubit of the Tchou was one-fifth 
shorter than that of Hwang-ti, and in his 
paper above quoted P. Amiot gives 255 milli- 
metres as the length of the latter. Acting on 
this slender basis, and taking 25°5 millimetres 
for the length of the ¢s’wn, or one-tenth, we 
can make the same sort of calculation as Ed. 
Biot. Should we take 256 and 25°6 instead 
of 255 and 25°5, we find 5,200 grains for the 
standard—viz., one-third of the heavy Assyro- 
Babylonian mina. The result is not surprising, 
considering the great number of the elements 
of civilisation from South-West Asia which 
were in the possession of the leaders of the 
Bak tribes or pre-Chinese when they moved 
eastward to civilise China. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETRUSCAN WORDS ON THE ORVIETO CUP. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Oct. 3, 1885. 
Having seen Etruscan sepulchres and Etrus- 
can antiquities in museums, and having lon, 
studied writings on the Etruscan language, 


have read with great interest the paragraph in 
this day’s ACADEMY (p. 226) about the two 
words inscribed, in combination with outlines 
of the sun and the moon, on a cup recently 
found at Orvieto. 

I think that Zrus may be no other than the 
word used by Catullus (Ixviii. 76) when he 
speaks of the gods as coelestes eros: I would 
compare Baal (the Lord) as the Sun-God. 
In combination with another representation 
of the sun and the moon, there have been 
found the words Aplu (a form of the word 
Apollo, which was used in Thessaly also) and 
Lala (i.e., Lara, Aéorowa, Lady). 

I would observe that while Lusynei, as well 
as Losna (inscribed on an Etruscan mirror), is 
to be identified with Latin Zdéna (in which, 
as well as in Latin /dmen, the c we have in 
ldcere is not found), I would, in regard to the 
termination -e?, compare the feminines Sefetnei 
and Fuisinei in inscriptions on sepulchral urns 
found not far from Siena, and mentioned by 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray (Sepulchres of Etruria, 
1840, pp. 473, 481, 482). 

J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 








PALI GRAMMARS AND HANDBOOKS, 

London : Oct. 5, 1885. 
In the notice of Miiller’s Pali Grammar in 
the AcApDEmy of last week (p. 225) it is stated 
that ‘this is the first attempt of the kind in 
the English language.” This is a mistake. 
We published in 1883 a Pali Handbook, being 
an elementary grammar, a chrestomathy, and a 
glossary, by Dr. Otto Frankfurter, at present 
at Bangkok, which, we believe, was noticed in 

the ACADEMY at the time. 
WitiiAmMs & NORGATE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE last number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society contains a suggestive paper by 
Prof. Prestwich on the obscure subject of 
Metamorphism. He proposes to apply the 
term ‘‘Regional Metamorphism,” hitherto 
used as almost synonymous with ‘‘ Normal 
Metamorphism,” to those changes which seem 
to have been effected by elevation of tempera- 
ture produced locally through the transforma- 
tion into heat of the mechanical work of 
compressing and crushing parts of the earth’s 
crust. Attention was called to this agency by 
the late Mr. Mallet, but he greatly exaggerated 
its importance. Prof. Prestwich sees in it, not 
a means of fusing volcanic rocks, but a vera 
causa for producing sufficient heat to account 
for cases of metamorphism in greatly disturbed 
mountain districts. It is interesting to note 
that he records the recent discovery of fossils in 
the metamorphic chiastolite slate of Skiddaw. 





FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


The English School of Painting. By Ernest. 
Chesneau. Translated by L. N. Etherington, 
with a Preface by Prof. Ruskin. (Cassell.) 
The work of M. Chesneau is already well- 
known in its original form to most students of 
English art, and it is to be regretted that it 
should appear in English with its merits 
obscured by a poor translation and its numer- 
ous errors uncorrected. We have too few 
critics like M. Chesneau, and the best we have 
would find it difficult to take such an unpre- 
judiced and comprehensive view of the history 
of art in England. We may, on the whole, 
congratulate ourselves on the result of his 
study of our painters; for, though we can 
scarcely agree with Mr. Ruskin in thinking it 
“‘mostly praise,” he recognises that we have 
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much that is good and much that is original, 
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and acknowledges with warmth the merits of 
our greatest portrait painters and our school of 
landscape. Almost the only charge that we 
can bring against this sixtcere and accomplished 
critic is that he assumes a knowledge which 
he does not possess, and borrows opinions and 
descriptions from English writers without 
acknowledgment. In doing so, he sometimes 
punishes himself by repeating as his own the 
errors of others. It is true that the authors he 
trusts should have known better, but this is 
scarcely a sufficient excuse for reprinting erro- 
neous descriptions of Hogarth’s plates as if 
they were the result of personal observation. 
The prints are easy of access, and should have 
been referred to (as anyone who reads his book 
will think they have been) by M. Chesneau 
himself. We are glad that Mr. Ruskin has 
commissioned M. Chesneau to write a life of 
Turner, for he has shown himself admirably 
adapted for the task of analysing the 
genius of that artist ; but we hope that he will 
be more careful about his facts than he shows 
himself in this hook. Sometimes, indeed, he is 
not entirely responsible for his mistakes, but in 
many places he shows a lamentable tendency to 
looseness of statement. He tells us, for instance, 
in one place that from 1805 to 1819, Claude 
Lorraine entirely guided Turner’s style, and, in 
another, that he soon threw off the yoke of 
Claude’s influence. In 1819 Turner was forty- 
five years of age. Near the beginning of his 
book, he says (correctly) that Hogarth was born 
in 1697, near the end he states that the artist 
was forty years old in 1733. In other places he 
puzzles us by statements which, if not con- 
flicting, require more explanation to render them 
easily reconcilable. Sir Frederick Leighton is 
named as the worthiest representative of the 
‘grand style”; but M. Chesneau thinks his 
greatest success has, perhaps, been in the field 
of purely decorative art, and that greater com- 
mendation in this respect is due to Mr. William 
Bell Scott ; and a little further on, he tells us 
that Mr. Watts is the only Englishman who 
has an appreciation of the nude in art combined 
with the ability to portray it. This seems to 
whittle down to small dimensions the merit of 
the President as the ‘‘ worthiest representative 
of the grand style.” But with regard to Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Mr. W. B. Scott, as 
with regard to several other artists, omissions 
or additions have been made to the English 
text, and we are not told who is responsible for 
them. The importance assigned to the President 
is less, and the praise given to Mr. Scott much 
higher, in the French version, Again, Mr. 
Prinsep’s ‘‘ Berenice” is the subject of an 
eulogium in French, the warmth of which has 
been greatly reduced in English. What makes 
these changes more unsatisfactory is that they 
seem to be sometimes due to the translator. For 
instance, M. Chesneau wrote that Mr. Prinsep 
“a, tourné au réalisme et se contente de donner 
de style i’ de simples figures de ‘ Blanchisseuses ’ 
et de ‘Glaneuses,’” In the English we read 
that the artist ‘‘of late has become more 
realistic, and is satisfied to portray such simple 
figures as ‘ Linen Gatherers’ and ‘ Gleaners.’ ” 
It would seem that both author and artist have 
reason to complain of such a translation, and the 
reader also, for, judging of it together with other 
similar discrepancies, he may well doubt how far 
what he is reading represents the meaning of 
the author. But if we were to attempt to pick 
all the holes we might find in this book, in the 
work of author, translator, editor, and introducer 
(for Mr. Ruskin adds his quota to the confusion 
both in notes and preface), we should never 
have done, and should have no space to render 
such praise as is due to this in many respects 
creditable survey of British art. It is not in 
particulars, neither particulars of fact nor 
particulars of criticism, that its merit lies, but 
in the general soundness of the principles of 
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its criticism. Such sound principles have 
never yet been brought to bear upon English 
art as a whole, and our regret that they, for 
the first time, have been so applied by a foreign 
critic should not prevent our recognition of the 
fact frankly and fully. The very nobleness of 
Mr. Ruskin’s ideal, which requires of the artist 
the spirit of an evangelist, and his conception 
of art as @ means of expressing the inner 
essence of the construction of things rather 
than the effect of their appearance to our eyes, 
make him too much of a partisan, too much of 
a moralist, for the calm and tolerant attitude 
which should, before all things, —— a 
judge ; and it is not the least remarkable point 
in this notable volume to find how two such 
self-confident intellects as those of M. Ches- 
neau and Mr. Ruskin, while differing on 
essential points, can approach each other with 
admiration, and join in praising and in sympa- 
thising with the same works of art. It is true 
that Mr. Ruskin is very careful to hedge his 
agreements with M. Chesneau by all sorts of 
strong reservations, and that M. Chesneau ex- 
presses views in direct opposition to those of our 
English professor ; but the fact remains that 
Wir, Ruskin thinks it a privilege to introduce 
M. Chesneau’s work to the reader, and that the 
latter shows the strongest sympathy with the 
nobility of the aims of the English pre- 
Raphaelites. Despite all its faults, much good 
may be hoped from M. Chesneau’s book. It 
should help English artists and the English 
public to a clearer view of the proper functions 
of painting and of the shortcomings of our own 
attempts, and should teach the French how 
much there is to admire and even to imitate in 
our insular art. 


Donatello. By Eugéne Miintz. (Paris: 
Rouam.) The ‘‘ Great Artist” series, recently 
published in England, may perhaps have given 
the idea of the French series of which M. 
Miintz’s Donatello forms one. At all events it 
had the priority ; but if we may judge from the 
present specimen and the names of the authors 
who have been commissioned to write other 
volumes, the series of ‘‘ Les Artistes Célébres ”’ 
will far excel its forerunner. It was indeed a 
pity that the opportunity was lost in England 
of producing a series which should have feared 
no foreign rival. It might perhaps have been 
more difficult for the English than for the 
French projector to have found a sufficient 
number of writers properly qualified to carry 
his scheme into effect ; but there was no excuse 
for consigning the biographies of some of the 
greatest artists to authors without either 
pen be critical ability. In justice to some 
of the best qualified, it must be added that they 
should not be held entirely responsible for 
the defects of their books. Donatello, for in- 
stance, was entrusted to a lady who, under less 
discouraging conditions as to space, might 
have produced a work much more worthy of 
her subject ; but this noble artist, perhaps the 
greatest of all Florentine sculptors, was not 
allowed even a small volume to himself. What 
can be done with such a subject in a contracted 
space has now been shown by M. Mintz, but 
he would have found it impossible to treat it 
worthily without a little more room than 
was accorded to ‘Leader Scott.” The 
French series is of a better size, large enough 
to admit, without folding, illustrations of 
real value to the student, and not too big to 
be cumbrous, The page is a handsome one, 
with good print and a fair margin; and, what 
is less usual in French unbound books, the 
Wrapper is serviceable, the ordinary paper 
being covered with an outer case of parchment, 
strong and flexible. The illustrations have, as 
& matter of course, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, done duty in L’Art or elsewhere, 
but they are good and useful, preserving much 
ef the style and character of the original works. 





The number of them is forty-eight; and they 
include such comparatively little known works 
as the full length youthful figure of St. John 
the Baptist, in the Martelli Palace at Florence, 
and the tomb of Cardinal Braneacci, at Naples. 
Considering the necessary limits of such a work, 
the illustrations may be said to fairly represent 
the extraordinary scope of the artist. If we 
miss a well-known work like the relief of Herod 
on the font at Siena, we find another of similar 
spirit in the ‘‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” 
belonging to M. Edouard André; and the 
absence of the famous singing gallery at 
Florence is made up by the dancing children of 
the pulpit at Prato. If we turn from the 
manner in which the book has been produced 
to the style in which it is written, we find even 
more reason for satisfaction. M. Miintz is a 
master of his subject, and has a perfect appre- 
ciation of the genius of Donatello. This book 
may fairly be taken as a model of what such a 
work should be, learned and accurate according 
to the latest knowledge, yet bright and read- 
able from bon, anon. to end, adding not perhaps 
much to our knowledge, but arranging it with 
such method, and treating it with such literary 
skill, that the best-informed student of the 
Renaissance could scarcely read it without 
thankfulness.as well as pleasure. 


Pottery Paintings; Glass Paintings; Wood 
Carving. By Fred Miller. (Wyman.) One 
is apt to be distrustful when the same 
author proceeds to instruct us at the same 
moment in several different arts. It is not in 
nature to be credulous of admirable Crichtons, 
and the popular sentiment is well given in the 
phrase of a jack of all trades and master of 
none. Nevertheless we hold to Mr. Fred Miller, 
for his illustrations show us that he can draw 
and has a due sense of the characteristics of 
wood engraving ; and his writings are evidently 
the result of his own thought and experience. 
Whether or not he be a practical master of all 
the crafts he teaches (he tells us that he has 
practical experience as a glass painter), he has 
certainly studied their principles and knows how 
to expound them. In one art, however, he 
would appear to be somewhat deficient, and that 
is the art of producing books at proper intervals. 
His fecundity knows no restraint. Three books 
at a birth may be nothing to him, but it is too 
much for the ordinary reviewer. One or the 
other must suffer for it, and it is only justice 
that the penalty should be paid by the dis- 
turber of natural order. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to saying that these treatises 
are sound in principle and well-written—trust- 
worthy guides in a word and pleasant to read 
—and that the illustrations are numerous and 
good. We wish we could give the same praise 
to the typography. There is very little art 
about that. 


Diirer’s Apokalyptische Reiter. By Dr. A. 
von Oechelhaeuser. (Berlin: Hertz.) This 
little pamphlet of thirty-six pages contains a 
careful discussion of one of the woodcuts of 
Diirer’s ‘‘ Apocalypse ”—that, namely, repre- 
senting the “ Four Riders.” The author traces 
the origin of the design to a cut printed first of 
all in Quentel’s Koln Bible (1497), and afterwards 
in an edition of the same book published by 
Diirer’s godfather, Anton Koburger, at Niirn- 
berg in 1483, Of this woodcut a poor reproduc- 
tion is given. The reproduction of Diirer’s cut 
is better. Dr. Oechelhaeuser then examines the 
effect produced by Diirer’s work upon other 
artists. He gives reproductions of cuts by 
Anton Woensam of Worms (1525), by an anony- 
mous woodcutter (the cut is printed in Luther’s 
Bible of 1534), by Hans Burgkmair (1523), 
Tobias Stimmer (1576), Lucas Cranach C523 
Holbein (1522), Virgil Solis (1560), Jost Amman 
(1564), and Hans Sebald Beham (1533) ; also of 
a basrelief of 1543, sculptured by Maitre 





Jacques of Angouléme, and formin: of 
Bishop Jean iy henehants tomb at ee S. 
All of these representations of the ‘ Four 
Riders” follow Diirer’s woodcut more or less 
closely. The author refers to the tapestry, 
made in 1525 for the church of St. Lambert of 
Liége, one of the set now at Madrid, which, 
with its fellows, is founded upon Diirer’s wood- 
cuts. These tapestries have been well photo- 
graphed by Laurent at Madrid, and are probably 
the best series of Apocalypse pictures made 
after Diirer. It is unfortunate that Dr. 
Oechelhaeuser was not able to give a copy of 
the portion of tapestry with which he is con- 
cerned. What he has to say is said at weari- 
some length, but his work is thorough, and no 
Diirer-student can afford to pass it by un- 
noticed. He leaves it uncertain whether his 
Fig. 3 is a reproduction of a cut in Lufft’s New 
Testamenc of 1530, or of one in his first edition 
of Luther’s whole Bible published four years 
later. 








THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION. 


IN one respect, and in one only, this year’s 
exhibition is hardly equal to some of its prede- 
cessors. There are fewer successful attempts 
to solve the problem of producing photographic 
genre pictures. If, indeed, we were to judge 
from some of the examples, we should be dis- 
posed to pronounce the attempt to be hopeless. 
In many of them the composition is awkward, 
the attitudes are constrained, and the models are 
too obviously posing. Old people with stony 
faces and young children are well represented ; 
but, in other cases, it would seem that natural 
expression is impossible in front of a camera. 
There are, however, two or three pictures in 
this class of no small artistic merit. The most 
ambitious of these is Mr. H. P. Robinson’s 
‘* Dawn and Sunset,” which is skilful alike in 
composition and in management of light; and, 
considering the difficulties of the process by 
which it has been produced, is probably the 
most marked success of the year. The attitude 
of the child on its mother’s knee, and of the 
old man sitting over the fire, are exceedingly 
good. Another most pleasing picture is to be 
found on one of the screens, Mr. W. N. Malby’s 
‘* Strengthening the Understanding,” which in 
point of humour equals Erskine Nicholl’s best 
works, and is, moreover, characterised by very 
delicate gradations oftone. Mr. Henry Stevens’s 
study of ‘‘ A Rustic” is another picture which 
should not be overlooked. 

In other respects the exhibition is full of 
good work. Many of the landscapes are of 
the highest excellence. Mr. Seymour Conway 
has, we think, in his series of views in the 
Tyrol, surpassed anything which even he has 
produced in former years. It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to suppose that finer results can be obtained 
in this branch of the art than in some of these 
photographs. Look, for instance, at the ex- 
quisite little view of the mountain village, with 
the white-robed priests and kneeling figures in 
the street ; there is hardly a face among them 
the features of which are not clearly defined. 
Was ever the effect of hot sunshine so well 
given in a photograph ? Mr. Conway has able 
competitors in Mr. William Muller, who sends 
several admirable views in the Engadine, and 
Mr. F, Beasley, jun., who has been at work in 
the same region. Mr. Wilson Noble also ex- 
hibits some very effective views in the Engadine 
Valley, enlarged from the negative. Several 
of the landscape photographs contributed by 
the School of Military Saginouing deserve 
notice. 

Among the portraits there are good heads of 
Lord Tennyson and Mr. Watts, R.A., by Mr. 
H. H. H. Cameron; and Mr. H. S. Mendels- 
sohn sends a charming group of “‘ Mrs. J. H. 
Blyth’s Children.” There is a very astonishing 
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portrait of Mr. Ruskin, stated to be an un- 
touched enlargement from anegative by Barraud. 
It is, we are sorry to say, some four or five 
years since we last saw the author of Modern 
Painters; but surely this Israelitish nose and 
shaggy aspect must have received some ex- 
aggeration in the process of enlargement from 
the negative ? 

Among the general subjects Mr. Henry 
Stevens’s ‘‘ Group of Orchids and Ferns” and 
‘Group of Hot-house Flowers” deserve special 
mention for delicacy of tone and excellence of 
definition. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A SAXON CHAPEL AT 
DEERHURST, 
Ferryhill Lodge, Aberdeen: Oct. 5, 1885, 

John Mitchell Kemble, the distinguished 
Anglo-Saxon scholar and archaeologist, was 
of opinion that the church of Deerhurst is 
mostly Saxon work. The lance-shaped inner 
window in the tower, especially, led him to 
form this judgment ; the two upright slabs at 
the upper part, meeting in a point, being 
a mode of building in use before the 
turning of the arch was known. At the 
time of a visit of the Archaeological Society 
to Cheltenham, my sister and I had the 
privilege of accompanying Mr. Kemble, and 
of hearing his opinion. Deerhurst he con- 
sidered very Saxon land. Iam, therefore, very 
much interested in the discovery of the Saxon 
chapel, and in the remarks of Mr. Middleton 
thereon, as to its concealment by the farmhouse 
being built to enclose it. The church at Deer- 
hurst, at the time I mention, was disfigured 
internally by whitewash and plaster, which I 
picked off in places, for examination of probable 
capitals. If I remember rightly, a rude fresco 
had been discovered on the wall at the right 
hand of the altar. FRANCES ANNE BAIN. 








GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM EGYPT. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford : Oct. 6, 1835. 

After looking at the few names in Pape’s 
Higennamen which will suit the metre, I 
strongly suspect that the name, of which only 
the first two letters EP are decipherable, is 
*EpvOpios. 

Unless there was more than one Byzantine 
statesman of this name, Erythrios was an 
Egyptian (Suidas, under ‘Hpdicxos, at end), who 
was praefectus praetoris (minister of justice and 
finance) at Constantinople in 469, 473, 474, 
and 510 (Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. vi., 402, 478, 
577), and who resigned office under Zéndn 
(emperor from 474 to 491) because his singularly 
kind nature would not allow him to levy extra 
taxation (Suidas, under ’Epvépios), He had a 
daughter, Hypatia, on whom the poet Panolbios 
(Suidas, under MavéABios) wrote an epitaph. 

The father-in-law, Theodoros, who, according 
to the epigram, was made ‘guardian of younger 
Rome,”’ i.e., praefectus urbis at Constantinople, 
may possibly be the person of that name 
who was deposed from another splendid office, 
that of Comes Orientis, in 490 (De Muralt, 
Chronographie byzantine, 108). Or he might 
conceivably be the Theoddéros who was praefect 
of Alexandria when Proklos was a young 
student there (Marinus, Proklos LX.), say about 
426, EK. B. NicioLson, 








NOTE3 ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THERE is a pleasant little exhibition, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, of sketches and 
studies by members of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society. Mr. A. de Breanski contributes a 


striking study of “Great Marlow Lock—an 
August Evening” ; and Mr. J. M. Donne sends 
Among these 


several clever Swiss sketches. 





the ‘‘Gorge of the Visp, near Stalden,” is 
truthful and pleasant in colour. In his sketch 
entitled ‘‘ In the Val Bedretto, near Airolo,” he 
has treated an extremely difficult subject with 
great ability. It is long since we have seen a 
more successful work of the kind. There is 
also a charming little study of a girl selling 
flowers, by Mr. J. J. Johnstone, called ‘‘ Spring 
Flowers.” Mr. Couldery’s pastel drawing of a 
cat, styled ‘‘The Poacher,” deserves special 
notice, as do also the landscape sketches by 
Mr. R. Goff and Mr. Alfred East. Mr. Walter 
Severn, the President, sends several sketches, 
of which, probably, the best is ‘‘ Freshwater ”’ ; 
though why he should have used seawater in 
painting it, and why he should further have 
announced the fact in the catalogue, we are at 
a loss to imagine. 


Next Monday has been appointed for the 
reception of works of art intended for the 
Autumn Exhibition of the Nineteenth Certury 
Art Society. 

THE Art Journal contains a capital etching 
by M. E. Duldue, after ‘‘ A Public Letter-writer 
at Seville’; but Seiior Jimenez y Aranda, the 
author of this spirited figure, will be surprised 
to find his name given as J. Aranda on the 
plate. ‘‘Leader Scott” on the new Tapestry 
Museum at Florence, Mr. Thiselton Dyer 
on the open-air theatiicals in the grounds of 
Coombe House (beautifully ill astrated by wood- 
cuts after Mr. W. Hatherell’s drawings), and 
Mr. J. M. O’Fallon on ‘‘ Glass Engraving as an 
Art,” are all worth reading. Altogether it is a 
very good number. 

In the Magazine of Art the musical weird 
verses of ‘Below the Sea,” by Miss May 
Kendall, are well matched with a strange and 
spirited design by Mr. W. H. Overend. The 
most notable articles are those by the editor, 
upon De Neuville, and Mr, R. A. M. Stevenson 
on ‘* The American Salon”; but the number is, 
as usual, full of good and various matter well 
illustrated. The selection of portraits of Lady 
Hamilton, by Romney, is well made and very 
interesting. They are admirably engraved on 
wood by Jonnard and Klinkicht. 

BESIDES continuations of articles to which 
the attention of our readers has already been 
drawn, Zhe Portfolio contains an interest ng 
account of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, 
by Miss Julia Cartwright. Prof. A. H. Church’s 
second paper on ‘‘ Old English Fruit Trenchers ” 
completes the most perfect study which has 
yet been written on these interesting relics of 
an Elizabethan custom. 


Ir would seem as though ‘‘ processes ’’ were 
going to supersede hand engraving entirely for 
magazine illustration. The Zeitschrift fiir Bil- 
dende Kunst (September) contains no etching and 
scarcely a wood engraving. The heliogravures 
are, however, beautiful. One is from a fine 
Greek relief of a lioness and cubs at Vienna, 
and illustrates Th. Schreiber’s concluding article 
on the reliefs from the Palazzo Grimani. Richard 
Graul’s third article on Paris Exhibitions, and 
a notice of the late H. S. Bendel, the historical 
painter and illustrator of Hebel and Pestalozzi, 
make up (with a few short reviews) the con- 
cluding part of the twentieth volume. Thesame 
cover contains the final pages of the first volume 
of Kunstgewerbeblutt, a publication which has been 
well begun by its editor, Arthur Pabst. The 
progress of decorative art in the United States 
is the subject of a paper admirably illustrated 
with a stained glass window by La Farge, a 
panel of Bacchus by Gaudens, and the library 
and dining-room of Mr. Tiffany. A_ silver 
shield, designed by A. Offterdinger, is repre- 
sented by the heliogravure process of F. Hand- 
stangl, of Munich, with wonderful brilliance 
and delicacy. 

THE new Luxembourg Museum is expected to 
be opened in February next. M. Arago, the 
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keeper, proposes to add to the institution a 
collection of drawings by modern artists. Each 
painter of whom a picture is purchased by the 
State will in future be requested to send to the 
Luxembourg the sketches and drawings used 
in its preparation. 

Two new rooms in the Louvre have been 


devoted to recent additions to the Egyptian 
Museum. 


M. EvGinE Munvz is about to republish the 
following studies which have appeared in 
magazines : ‘‘ Les Palais Pontifical de Sorgues 
(1319-93)”; ‘‘Les Peintres d’Avignon pendant 
le régne de Clément VI.”; ‘Les peintures de 
Simone Martini 4 Avignon,” and the “Statue 
d’ Urbain V.” at the Avignon Museum. 


THE Greek journals are sounding the praises 

of Lord Bute, who contributed to the July 
number of The Scottish Review an article on 
‘* Some Christian Monuments of Athens.” In 
the course of its remarks one of these says: 
‘** Besides being of value for other reasons, this 
article preserves an account of those ruins which 
are being now even forgotten; all will, however, 
be gradually forgotten, unless some zealous mind 
be seized with the idea of preserving them. This 
has already happened in the case of the church of 
the Meyadn ExxAno.w in the old market place, 
which has been destroyed by fire. Fortunately 
M. Guilleron has successfully copied the wall- 
paintings from the burnt buildings. Would that 
the example set by the noble and philhellenic 
Scot, whose article we are noticing, and who has 
left to Athens a splendid collection of bronzes as a 
memento of his visit last year, could awaken 
among us a more general and practical interest in 
these monuments! The union of the Historical 
and Ethnological Societies of Greece seems to 
justify such a hope.” 





MUSIC. 


Tue thirtieth series of the Crystal Palace 
concerts will commence on October 17. There 
will be twenty concerts—ten before and ten 
after Christmas. Mr. A, Manns will, as usual, 
be the conductor. Four of the Birmingham 
novelties are announced: Mr. E. Prout’s 
Symphony in F at the first concert; Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s cantata, ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty,” on 
December 19; Antonin Dvorak’s ‘* The Spectre’s 
Bride,” on February 13, 1886; and Gounod’s 
trilogy, ‘‘Mors et Vita,” on a Saturday in 
Lent. On December 5 the first part of the 
programme will be devoted to Mozart, in 
memory of his death. Among the novelties we 
notice a concerto for harp, by Handel, with 
accompaniment for two flutes and strings; a 
concerto by Bach for two flutes, violin, and 
orchestra ; a Capriccio Italien by Tschaikowski; 
and a symphonic poem ‘Liebe und Leben, 
Kampf und Sieg,” by Mr. F. Praeger. Miss 
Fanny Davies will make her first appearance on 
October 17, playing Beethoven’s Concerto in G, 
with cadenzas by Mdme. Schumann. 


Tu four concerts of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association, will be held on the follow- 
ing dates: November 2, December 21, 1885; 
February 22, and April 12,1886. The following 
works are announced: Schubert’s Mass in F, 
Mr. Prout’s ‘‘ Alfred,” Mackenzie's ‘‘ Rose of 
Sharon,” “ Elijah,” the “ Dettingen Te Deum,” 
and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. Mr. E. 
Prout will, of course, be the conductor. The 
prospectus, giving an account of what has been 
accomplished during eight scasons, contains a 
list of no less than sixteen works performed for 
the first time in London. 


Mr. DANNREUTHER’S translation of Wagner’s 
Ueber das Dirigirenis in the press. The workis 
a treatise on style in the execution of classical 
music, copiously illustrated with quotations in 
musical type from the works of Beethoven, 
oa Weber, &c. Mr. W. Reevesis the pub- 

sner, 
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AVENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Mr, ALEX. HENDERSON, 
Every evening, the enormously successful Comic Opera, 


composed by CHASSAIGNE, written and produced by H, B. FARNIE, 
Supported by Mesdames Violet Cameron, Eva Sothern, Ada Vere, Clara 


Graham, and Wadman ; Messrs. C. Hayden Coflin, E, J, Lonnen, Sam 
Wilkinson, and Lytton Grey. igs 


OU RT THEATRE. 


/ Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 

Every evening, at 8,30, an original Farce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO, 
entitled THE MAGISTRATE, 

Preceded, at 8, by 


TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA, 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


Every evening, at 7.45, the new Drama, by Messrs, HENRY PETTITT and 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, entitled 
HUMAN NATURE, 
Messrs. Neville, Grahame, Clynds, Nicholls, Thorns, Leithes, Lyons, 
Yates, Morgan, Inch. &c.; Mesdames Bateman, Ormsby, Illington, 
N‘Neill, Claremont, Barry, &c, 








AIETY THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOUN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Every evening, at 8, Comedy, 
LORD DUNDREARY'S BROTHER £aM, 





At 9.45, Farce, 
THE VICAR OF WIDEAWAKEFIELD, 
P) 
(GG RAND THE 
oi ISLINGTON, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, special engagement of 
Miss ADA CAVENDISH as MERCY MERRICK, 
in THE NEW MAGDALEN 
by WILKIE COLLINS, Supported by Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Ful'er 
Mellish, W. T. Elworthy, Morris, Anderson, &c,; Mesdames Ad laide 
Bowering, Blanche Garnier, Conrade, &c. 
At 7.30, Farce, 





H® R MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 9, Italian Ballet d’Action, by the Chevalier Luigi MAN- 
ZOTTI, with the ballerini, Kossi and CeccueTTI, 
EXCELSIOR, 
Preceded, at 8,15, by a Comic Divertissement, 
A VILLA TO BE SOLD, 
Arranged by Signor CECCHETTI. 


OVELTY THEATRE, 
GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
Lessee, Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN, 
Under the Management of WILLIE EDOUIN and LIONEL DRovGH. 


Every evening, at 8.30, a new Japanese Burlesque Drama, by HaRRY 
PAULTON and MOSTYN TEDDE, entitled 
THE JAPS. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by a new Domestic Comedy, by T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
entitled YEOMAN’S SEKVICE. 
Business Manager, Mr, WILLIAM GREET, 





Al 
RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Bruce. 

Every evening, at 9, the Farcical Play, by Messrs, it, C, CARTON and 
CECIL RALEIGH, called THE GREAT PINK PEARL, 

Preceded, at 7.30, by THE CASTING VOTE, 

Messrs. Edgar Bruce, Marius, Groves, Denison, Caffrey, Harcourt, 
Girardot, Cautley, Parry, Bowland, Traiil; Mesdames Compton, Florencs 
Jecks, Goldney, Brooke, Dacre. 





¥ r _ 
RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, WILSON BARRETT. 
Every evening, at 8, a new Play, in four acts (4 scenes), by HENKY A, 
JONES and WILSON BARRETT, entitled 
HOODMAN BLIND. 
Produced under the sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Susiness Manager, Mr, J. Il. Conner, 


QGTRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
Every evening, at 9.15, Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
COUSIN JOHNNY, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by a sketch based upon the “ Dotheboys Hall” incident 
iy NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
Mr. JOHN 8. CLARKE as JOUNNY and NOGGS. 
Preceded, at 7.39,by THE MARRIED RAK. 


7 NJ 
OOLE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr J. UL. TOOLK. 
Under the direction of Mr. WILLIAM DucK and 
Miss EWERETTA LAWRENCE. 
Every evening, at 8.45, a new Farcical Comedy, entitled 
ON "CHANGE, 
Preceded, at 7.40, by a Farce. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, the successful Parcical Comedy, 
LOOSE TILES, 

by J. P. Hurst, in which Messrs, Thomas Thorne, E. W. Gardiner, E M, 
Robson, F. Grove, J.Wheatman, and W, Lestocq ; Mesdames Sophie Larkin, 
Kate Phillips, M, A, Giffard, L. Peach, and Kate Korke will appear, 

Preceded, at 8, for the first time, by a new Comedy Drama, in one act by 
J. P. HURST, entitled NEARLY SEVEKED, 
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NOW READY. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 


STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 
By JAMES BYRNE, M.A., 
Dean of Clonfert, ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps, Diagrams, &c., price £2 2s, 
THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA IN 
INDIA FROM 1862 TO 1881. 


Being a L iptive and Statistical Account of the Disease. 
Together with Original a on the Causes and Nature of 





By Deputy Surgeon-General H. W. BELLEW, 


Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab. 


Imperial 8vo, half-roan, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 
FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS 
OF THE RIVIERA 


And Neighbouring Mountains. 


Drawn and Described by C. BICKNELL. 


With Eighty-two Full-page Coloured Plates, containing Illustrations of 
350 Specimens. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST; 
Or, Prototypes of our Faith and Culture. 


By CHARLES J. STONE, F.R.8.L., F.R.Hist.8., 
Author of **Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MILTON AND VONDEL: 
A Curiosity of Literature. 
By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, M.A., 


Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Vicar of 
Northolt, Middlesex. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
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